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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Aid for Poland. Agitation on behalf of Poland entered on 
a mew phase in the formation early this month of the Cath- 
olic League for Religious Aid to Poland. Up to now protest 
has been vigorous and sustained. It has moreover had some 
effect in arousing the indignation of all who measure the 
value of the Polish contribution to the Allied cause against 
the miserable treatment she has received in the past and the 
equally miserable prospects held out to her for the future. 
But so far it has lacked the driving force of a compact, well- 
organized movement. The formation of the League gives 
promise that the hitherto scattered protests will be com- 
bined into a swelling and insistent demand that those who 
are drawing up the blueprint for a reconstructed Europe 
pay heed to the just claims of Poland. In his address to the 
delegates to the first convention of the League, Coadjutor 
Bishop Edward F. Hoban of Cleveland sounded a warning 
that will be heard again and again in all future discussions 
of the peace: “The most elaborate peace proposals will be 
imperfect and doomed to failure unless based on the sound 
moral principles enunciated in the Papal Peace Program and 
unless we insist on the observance of those principles with 
reference to Poland and the other small nations.” 


Churchill in Moscow. As we hustle to mect a deadline 
on this sunny afternoon in October, we are reminded by the 
radio that the British Prime Minister is negotiating with 
Stalin in Moscow. It doesn’t seem very long ago that he was 
over here talking with our own Mr. Roosevelt. Before that 
he paid a surprise visit to Rome and left the Italians, so the 
the press said, feeling much better. Quite a traveler is Mr. 
Churchill, and quite a talker, too. On leaving Rome he made 
a little speech which for some unknown reason is not very 
well known in this country, and which for a very well 
known reason is not known in Russia at all. He told the 
Italians, as we remember, that there are three practical tests 
for determining whether a country is free and its citizens 
free men. The first is the right of free speech, including the 
right to criticize the government; the second is the right, 
guaranteed by constitutional forms, to oust an unpopular 
regime; the third is freedom of the courts from political 
pressure and mob violence. Associating an idea or two, one 
wonders idly what would happen if, before leaving Russia, 
Mr. Churchill would repeat that little speech over the Mos- 
cow radio. Of course, Mr. Churchill, being an old traveler 
and not ignorant of even the most outlandish native cus- 
toms, would never, never do a thing like that. A gentleman 
abroad, especially a gentleman-diplomat, does nothing to 
embarrass his host. But it doesn’t do any harm to wonder, 
and it certainly helps to pass the time. 


Wendell Willkie. Almost everybody who has written of 
the recent deaths of Alfred E. Smith and Wendell Willkie 
has stressed certain similarities in the careers of these great 
Americans. Both rose from humble circumstances, the one 
from New York’s lower East Side, the other from a small 
Midwestern town, to positions of national power and in- 
fluence. Both enjoyed the distinction of being candidates for 
the Presidency of the United States, and both suffered the 
disappointment of defeat. They were alike in their unpoliti- 
cal approach to the great issues of the day, speaking their 
minds with force and candor when political prudence dic- 
tated evasion and silence. They both commanded as a result 
large independent followings and disconcerted party regu- 


lars. But there were many dissimilarities, too, in the careers 
of these men, not the least of which was the manner of their 
death. When death came to Alfred Smith, his life was be- 
hind him. But Wendell Willkie was cut down at the height 
of his powers, at a time when his influence was still great 
in the party which had rejected him. After his defeat at the 
polls in 1940, he worked indefatigably to turn the Republi- 
can Party from reactionary and isolationist policies to a pro- 
gressive stand on national and international affairs. This 
task, which was not unsuccessful, death has now inter- 
rupted. Mr. Willkie died not knowing the Faith of his fore- 
bears, the Faith which Alfred Smith lived and loved; and 
this was the greatest difference between them. 


Labor and the Veteran. GI Joe has his Bill of Rights. 
He has Section Eight of the Selective Service Act, which 
guarantees his old job on his return. He has, also, the support 
of public opinion and the sympathetic attention of every 
politician in Washington and elsewhere. But will he find a 
job, a decent job at good wages, when Uncle Sam hands 
him his demobilization pay and sends him back to civilian 
life? That is the question which leaders of labor, industry 
and government tried to answer last week at a forum held 
in Manhattan under the auspices of the New York Times. 
The speakers were unanimous on one point: that the em- 
ployment of veterans would largely depend on general eco- 
nomic conditions. On almost every other aspect of the prob- 
lem there were sharp differences of opinion, and spokesmen 
for organized labor were openly critical of Section Eight of 
the Selective Service Act. “The inadequacies of Section 
Eight,” said Philip Murray, President of the CIO, “are glar- 
ing.” There is no provision, he explained, for servicemen 
whose disabilities prevent them from performing their old 
jobs, or for those whose jobs were temporary, or who re- 
placed other draftees. Similarly there is no provision for 
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those who went to the army directly from school. Finally, 
he pointed out, the employer is excused from the obligation 
of rehiring veterans for their old jobs if it is “impossible” 
or “unreasonable” to do so. Mr. Murray estimated that only 
one in every five veterans will have a valid claim to a job 
under Section Eight. While Federal officials were much 
more optimistic, it may well be true, as the labor spokesmen 
argued, that servicemen will eventually find their strongest 
support in unions and union contracts. 


Canned Music and Jobs. James C. Petrillo, President of 
the American Federation of Musicians (AFL), has been on 
and off the front pages since August, 1942. At that time 
Mr. Petrillo’s union announced a ban on the recording of 
phonograph records. There was no question of a strike, Mr. 
Petrillo very carefully explained. Perish the thought! The 
musicians had merely decided not to make any more rec- 
ords; that is, not until such time as the companies involved 
would agree to pay royalties on every disc made by members 
of the American Federation of Musicians. There followed 
wordy negotiations with the companies, intervention by the 
War Labor Board, legal action which went all the way to 
the Supreme Court. The musicians, with President Petrillo 
breathing defiance, refused to budge. One by one the com- 
panies capitulated, agreed to pay royalties into the Union’s 
unemployment fund. But the giants of the industry—RCA 
Victor and the Columbia Broadcasting System—fought on 
and on and on. During the past fortnight, the President of 
the United States intervened, asked Mr. Petrillo kindly to 
end the ban. Back on the front pages again, Mr. Petrillo, 
after meeting with his executive board, politely but firmly 
refused. And there the matter stands. Without wasting any 
tears over Mr. Petrillo and his musicians—many of whom 
have long since given up music for other occupations—an 
observer may remark that the companies involved have not 
been overly helpful in dealing with the knotty problem of 
technological unemployment. On the other hand, the union’s 
approach might well have been more intelligent and much 
more constructive. All in all, the affaire Petrillo is a good 
example of how not to conduct industrial relations. 


‘Mr. Hooton on the Race Myth. Dr. Earnest A. Hooton, 
tHarvard anthropologist, remarked in Cambridge on October 
*10 that the Allied victories in France have dispelled the last 
‘vestiges of the Nazi super-race myth. Dr. Hooton is abso- 
$lutely correct in calling the super-race idea a myth and 
*demanding that the Germans be disillusioned of that par- 
-ticular nonsense. But with all Dr. Hooton’s violent language 
«he appears to leave the root of the matter completely un- 
touched. The Germans are not a super-race, but they re- 
‘main for him a bad race. “They are all affected with the 
same moral imbecility.” Dr. Hooton’s remedy is to “dilute 
*the German stock, adulterate the Nazi strain and destroy 
the national framework by a process of outbreeding.” If 
this is not pure racism, even if made to act in reverse, what 
is it? This is not the first of Dr. Hooton’s similar pronounce- 
ments. Our greatest anthropologists, such as the late Dr. 
Franz Boas, have been the first to expose the fraud of the 
race theory. By giving it what looks like a left-handed sup- 
port, Dr. Hooton is providing the Germans, not the Allies, 
with scientific ammunition. 


Focus on Anthropologists. We owe a clear debt to an- 
thropologists in exploding racial fallacies. By their pains- 
taking research they prove the utter lack of scientific evi- 
. dence for any permanently inherited, essential racial superi- 
orities. They do such a thorough job that it is only fair to 
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all concerned to recall that their work is confined to the 
negative. The honest anthropologist will not claim to find 
in his science a positive basis of human equality. When we 
wish to show that all men are entitled to life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness, we appeal not to the anthropologist, 
but to the moralist; to religious faith and the natural law. 
With a delicate hammer, but a precise one, Louis J. Halle, 
Jr., hits this particular nail on the head in the October 7 
Saturday Review of Literature. By marking off the regions 
which anthropology cannot expect to penetrate, we place 
the value of their particular contribution in much clearer 
focus. When the science experts try to take on more than 
their own load, what they say, observes Mr. Halle, can be 
much better said by the Nazi apologists. 


Three Questions To Candidates. Senator Ball, Republi- 
can, of Minnesota, looks for an “unqualified affirmative” to 
three questions he has posed to the nominees for the Presi- 
dency. The Senator has,so far withheld support of the Re- 
publican standard-bearer, until he can obtain a more specific 
and clear answer. The points he singles out are: 

With you support the earliest possible formation of 
the United Nations security organization and U.S. entry 
therein, before any final peace settlements? 

Will you oppose all reservations to U.S. entry into 
such U.N. organization which would weaken the power 
of the organization to act to maintain peace and stop 
aggression? 

Should the vote of the U.S. representative on the 
U.N. Security Council commit an agreed-upon quota 
of our military forces to action ordered by the Council 
to maintain peace without requiring further Congres- 
sional approval? 

Like Mr. Ball, we believe an immediate answer is impera- 
tive for hope of peace and for intelligent voting. 


Equality. Two prominent men, and we firmly believe, great 
men have recently gone to God. Their going was an in- 
ternational event, provoked page after page of comment, 
drew mourning thousands to bid them a last, personal fare- 
well. At the same time, on all the battlefields of the world, 
thousands are daily going their sudden bloody way to God. 
A few friends bid them a last farewell over a hastily dug 
grave and return to battle. When the prominent few and 
the unknown thousands stand before God, they stand alone, 
their records written with equal care in the mind of the 
All-knowing. The last word is His to say. The last judg- 
ment His. Their prominence, their eternal greatness is His 
to determine. Only before God does man stand to be judged 
wholly as man in the one true democracy of all men face 
to face with God. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


THE ALLIED ATTEMPT to go around the north end of 
the German West Wall by way of Arnhem having failed, 
a strong attack was launched on Oct. 2 north of Aachen. 

During the week following, daily bloody battles have 
advanced the Allied line, held here by Americans. About 
four miles have been gained. The main advantage is that 
Aachen is being encircled. If it can be entirely surrounded 
its fall should soon follow. 

The Americans first arrived in the suburbs of Aachen 
on Sept. 3. It had taken only five days to reach there from 
far away Paris. Meeting practically no oppesition on the 
road, the Americans hoped at first that German resistance 
had already crumbled. 

It is now known that the Germans had no intention of 
quitting. They had decided to evacuate France, or most of 
it. They had gained enough time to establish a strong line 
of defense along the border of their own country. After 
more than a month they are yet holding Aachen. 

As the main highways and railroads in this sector of the 
front go through Aachen, its capture is almost essential 
for an Allied advance beyond. The Germans are fighting 
hard to retain it, the Americans to take it. In spite of Ger- 
man resistance, the attack is slowly but surely making 
progress. 

The next place on the German border where good roads 
and railroads pass is Metz, 115 miles south from Aachen. 
This place was reached by Americans on Sept. 4. Metz is 
protected by a ring of forts. Modern forts are mostly under- 
ground, and have roofs of concrete up to 30 feet thick. 
Shells and bombs on the roof break the concrete. Broken 
fragments are thrown up into the air, and then fall back 
again, where they are about as good protection as the un- 
broken concrete. The defenders are on levels 50, 100 and 
150 feet underground. Their guns are in steel turrets like 
those of a battleship which work by machinery. 

Far away from the German front, American troops and 
Marines are fighting in the Palau islands. The Japs are re- 
sisting with their usual persistence. The Americans arrived 
on Sept. 15. Four weeks later, the Japs still held posts on 
the two islands which had been attacked. The main Japanese 
post has not yet been reached. Cor. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


THERE WAS considerable sardonic amusement among 
Washington newsmen (who are traditionally more or less 
neutral) when it became apparent that both major parties 
were alarmed at the prospect that the coming election would 
produce less than the usual amount of voters. Nobody seemed 
to know which party would profit the more by a light turn- 
out; each one seemed to feel that the other would. 

It is, of course, recognized that if this state of mind really 
makes people come out and vote it will be all to the good. 
That, at least, will be one of the benefits conferred by the 
CIO Political Action Committee, which has bent its ef- 
forts where it is strong on getting voters to register and 
will later push them to get out and vote. It is certain that 
the harder the PAC works for this the harder will its op- 
ponents work, with the result that both parties may, after 
all, poll a heavy vote. 

It has been said that a third of the qualified voters in 
the country never bother to cast a ballot in a national elec- 
tion. A lively election, however, or a lively candidate, brings 
out the vote, and one of the benefits Al Smith conferred on 
us was that he immensely stepped up the vote. Since 1920 
the number of voters has increased more rapidly than the 
population, as the figures will show: 


SD S66 cde cavvaseen 26,796,799 
Pree Trrerrery 28,647,709 
_. DerETTrererrer yr 36,812,673 
SPOS cb se dlecéecedesa 39,648,606 
DE sss ddéeneeceveen 45,645,699 
PTT E TTL TET. 49,765,639 


So in twenty years the national voting increased 46.8 per 
cent, while the population increased only 19 per cent. We 
certainly are taking a greater interest in our Federal Gov- 
ernment than we used to do. It will be noticed that the big- 
gest jumps in voting were in 1928, when Smith ran, and in 
1936, when the New Deal was on trial the first time. May- 
be the nature of the rest of the campaign will tell us some- 
thing about the size of the vote we may expect in Novem- 
ber. Wiirrw Parsons 
N.B. I took 1920 as the first year since it was the first year 
women voted. Comparisons from the years earlier than that 
do not tell us much. 





UNDERSCORINGS 


DECLARING that the real cause of the present world 
crisis lies in the struggle between those who believe in God 
and those who deny His existence and His law, the Most 
Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
called upon an audience of sixty-five thousand people to 
proclaim as never before “That there is a God, that Christ 
is God . . . that His authority in State, in Church and in 
the home be acknowledged and obeyed.” The occasion was 
the Third Annual Patriotic and Religious Service of the 
New York Archdiocesan Union of the Holy Name Society 
held at the Polo Grounds on Sunday October 8. 

P In a letter to a friend in Lisbon, Father C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., writes that he is in fair health and busy with his pen. 
Father Martindale was caught by the invasion in Denmark 
when on a preaching tour in 1940. 

> Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, has 
inaugurated a new program which will greatly extend the 
work of Catholic education among the colored people of 


the Diocese. The program is under the supervision of the 
Rev. Francis Mahon, S.V.D., who explained: “There is no 
thought of establishing a separate parish for the colored. 
The present arrangement whereby they attend the Church 
and school within the neighborhood is truly Catholic.” 

P Solace and strength which America’s fighting men find 
in prayer was emphasized by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. William R. 
Arnold, Brigadier General and Chief of Army Chaplains, in 
an address to the graduates of the Army Chaplains’ School 
at Fort Devens, Mass. Monsignor Arnold stated that a vast 
majority of the enlisted men now overseas had testified “that 
prayer helps them a great deal when the going gets tough.” 
> Most Rev. Paul Yu-Pin, Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, has 
left Rome to return to Chungking, China, according to 
N.C.W.C. News Service. During his stay in Rome he was 
received in audience by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, and 
offered Mass at St. Peter’s for victory, peace and welfare of 
the United Nations. Louts E. SULLIVAN 
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ORESTES BROWNSON: 


A CENTENARY 
R. W. MULLIGAN 


EXACTLY ONE HUNDRED years have passed since 
Orestes Brownson bowed his massive head in the baptistery 
of the old Boston cathedral to be received into the Catho- 
lic Church, Little as Brownson is remembered today, his con- 
version caused a greater shock in the United States than the 
conversion of Newman was to cause in England a year 
later. Here was no ascetic Anglican curate whose High 
Churchism and theological tracts had made his drift towards 
Rome only too evident. This was a shrewd, hard-headed 
Yankee, an ex-Unitarian minister—the editor of a noisy, 
powerful quarterly review whose pages had for years been 
crammed with anti-Catholic criticism. And now he had 
become a Catholic. 

Brownson’s career had been brilliant. He had always been 
regarded as one of the deepest thinkers in America, and 
more than one stiff-necked Yankee had unashamedly con- 
fessed his debt to him. George Ripley, who led the hegira 
of transcendentalists from their prim but distracting New 
England homes to the quiet acres of Brook Farm, once 
wrote to Brownson, admitting that “If I had never known 
you, I should never have engaged in this enterprise. I con- 
sider it as the incarnation of those transcendental truths 
which we have held in common, and which you have done 
much to make me love.” Brownson frequently visited the 
Farm, and the small group of intellectual exiles often spent 
long evening hours listening to him hammer out hard truths 
by pounding his big fist on the old wooden table in the 
parlor. More than once these amateur philosophers found 
they could not follow his flights into the stratosphere of 
metaphysics. Even Ralph Waldo Emerson, after listening 
to Brownson discuss an abstract problem one evening, had 
turned stiffly to the rest of the group to complain that he 
felt himself in the middle of a truth which he did not com- 
prehend but which comprehended him. 


Locic vs. Brook Farm 


As time went on, Brownson’s logic became too cold for 
the Brook Farmers, accustomed as they were to a diet of 
warm, unnourishing German metaphysics. They strongly 
objected to Brownson’s attacks on their beloved Kant, but 
their voices could seldom be heard above the rolling bourdon 
of the Yankee’s voice. And when Brownson did listen to 
their protests, he usually had only two kinds of replies: a 
syllogism or a snort. As a matter of fact, this bluntness of 
Brownson hurt his effectiveness as an apologist. He stamped 
on a difficulty instead of solving it. One evening when a 
Brook farmerette, indignant at a compliment the philosopher 
had paid to the Catholic Church, sarcastically asked him if 
he approved the priests of the Inquisition who roasted the 
feet of young children, Brownson ruthlessly replied, “Cer- 
tainly! It was better for them to have their feet roasted off 
in this world than their souls to be roasted forever in the 
next.” 

As a result of this brutal logic, Brownson’s welcome at 
the Farm grew colder and colder. But long after his visits 
ceased, his influence was felt. Several of those who had 
listened to Brownson finally entered the Church. 

Even Thoreau had been profoundly influenced by this 
Yankee Dr. Johnson. While a student at Harvard, Thoreau 
was tutor to Brownson’s sons, and, after their lessons were 
over, the timid young transcendentalist and Brownson would 
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spend long hours in the candlelight talking and arguing. 
Brownson’s subtle speculations and roaring logic stirred 
young Thoreau deeply, and he wrote a year later to tell the 
philosopher what an influence his conversations had had 
upon him. “They were an era in my life—the morning of 
a new Lebenstag. They are to me a dream that is dreamt, 
but which returns from time to time in all its original 


freshness.” 
THe Boston QuarRTERLY REVIEW 


In 1838 Brownson founded one of the most distinguished 
periodicals in early American literature, the Boston Quarter- 
ly Review. Here, as editor and virtually sole contributor, 
he sat in judgment on the clumsy antics of a country still 
in its "teens. His writing received a warm welcome. Thoreau, 
after seeing the first issue, wrote to Brownson, saying: “I 
like the spirit of independence which distinguishes it. It is 
high time we knew where to look for the expression of 
American thoughts.” Copies of the magazine even found 
their way to France where they delighted Cousin, the dis- 
tinguished French philosopher. So impressed was Cousin by 
Brownson’s powers as a thinker that he later tried to have 
Harvard appoint the Yankee editor to a chair of philosophy. 

To the horror of self-righteous New England conserva- 
tives, however, Brownson did not confine himself to philo- 
sophic speculation. He soon began to damn the hitherto 
sacrosanct industrialism that was sapping the energy and 
savings of day laborers in America, reducing thousands to 
propertyless servitude. Unlike most of his contemporaries, 
Brownson had nothing but contempt for the “respectable” 
owner of a sweat shop “who shouts for liberty, stickles for 
equality and is horrified at a Southern planter who keeps 
slaves.” 

Like many other political thinkers, however, Brownson 
could give a brilliant analysis but only a poor solution of 
the social evils of the day. He solemnly but wildly pro- 
posed that property be redistributed on an equal basis and 
that the right of inheritance be abolished, proposals that 
met the contempt they deserved by rich and poor alike. 
The rich had no desires of giving up wealth and the poor 
none of losing their right to win it. With typical indiscre- 
tion, Brownson published one of his most radical articles 
shortly before the presidential election of 1840, and since 
Brownson was intimately associated with Van Buren, the 
opposing party flooded the country with hundreds of theu- 
sands of reprints, claiming that the policies of Brownson 
were the policies of Van Buren. As a result, Van Buren was 
crushed in the election, and he bitterly accused Brownson 
of being responsible for his defeat at the polls. 

Strangely enough, the defeat of Van Buren seems to have 
been one of the chief factors that finally led Brownson into 
the Church. Up to this time, he had been more or less con- 
tent with the heresy of humanitarianism. Democracy had 
been his demi-god. But after witnessing the idiocies of the 
election of 1840, when drunken mobs danced in the streets 
demanding that their candidate be made President almost 
solely because he had been reared in a log cabin and raised 
on hard cider, Brownson began to lose his faith in man. He 
looked around for a faith that was firmer. 


INTO THE CHURCH 


As a matter of fact, during the long years of his intel- 
lectual odyssey, Brownson had often thought of the Catholic 
Church. Although he usually condemned it in his writings, 
he liked its hard logic. His friends knew that, and one day 
while Brownson was rummaging through a Boston book- 
store and leisurely turning the pages of a Catholic book, 





Daniel Webster walked in, noticed what Brownson was read- 
ing. Going up to the tall, bearded figure bent over the book, 
Webster laid his hand on Brownson’s shoulder and with a 
half-smile remarked: “Take care how you examine the Cath- 
olic Church, unless you are willing to become a Catholic, for 
Catholic doctrines are logical.” Brownson disregarded the 
playful warning. He examined the Catholic Church, found 
its doctrines logical, and one bright morning in May, 1844, 
pounded on the door of the Bishop’s residence in Boston. The 
housekeeper, looking at the giant bearded figure in the door- 
way, fled in wild excitement to tell the Bishop that the 
Governor was calling. But the Bishop soon learned that it 
was only another intellectual asking for instruction. Five 
months later, on October 20, 1844, Brownson was baptized. 

Brownson now worked as hard to spread Catholicism as 
he had formerly worked to defeat it. He wrote and lectured 
constantly in defense of the Faith. His enthusiasm often 
led him to absurdities, as for example when he proclaimed 
that any one dying outside the Catholic Church was damned. 
When ecclesiastical authorities and Catholic theologians pro- 
tested and informed Brownson that the doctrine “no salva- 
tion outside the Church” does not damn those who die in 
good faith without mortal sin on their souls, Brownson 
peremptorily dismissed them as “trimmers.” 

Brownson also alienated himself from the good will of 
thousands of Catholics in this country by attacking what 
he theught was an un-American spirit prevalent among 
many of his co-religionists who had lately immigrated to 
this country. His criticism was not entirely unjustifiable. 
There was a distinct and unfortunate tendency among many 
of the newly arrived Irish and Germans (many of them 
Catholics, driven from their homelands by persecution) to 
gather together into little colonies, cutting themselves off 
from the life and culture around them. Too often, more- 
over, clever political bosses organized some of these groups 
into powerful minorities by playing on their love for the 
old country. “It must be conceded,” Brownson thundered, 
“that the great body of foreigners . . . among us are not 
republican in their spirit, their interior habits and their in- 
terior life and discipline.” When Irish and German Catholics 
saw this sweeping and somewhat unjust condemnation, their 
bitterness had no bounds. Brownson was as fervently damned 
as he had been blessed in the Little Irelands and Little Ger- 
manies all over the country. Foreign-born Bishops took the 
statement as direct criticism of their own actions and open- 
ly and secretly attacked the distinguished convert. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BREAKERS 

Brownson’s philosophic writings brought him more 
trouble. He had been influenced by the transcendentalist 
movement more than he knew. Misty thoughts of com- 
munion with God through nature had somehow found a 
permanent place in his mental make-up, and when Brown- 
son found similar thoughts more coherently expressed by 
the Italian philosopher, Gioberti, he adopted many of them. 

Gioberti had taught that the mind at the dawn of rea- 
son has a confused vision of God which aids its later intel- 
lectual processes. The influence of this teaching is only too 
evident in the following sentences of Brownson: “In God 
we live, move and are; and therefore it is only in Him that 
we can see, know or conceive at all. . .” “The idea of God 
logically precedes all our other ideas and, in fact, chrono- 
logically. . . . It is the light by which the faculty is con- 
stituted intelligent. ...” 

These words were too close to Gioberti’s doctrine, which 
had been condemned, for Catholic authorities to leave go 
unchallenged. Severe criticism and charges of heresy came 


from both American and European theologians, although 
Brownson hotly denied that he followed Giobderti or the 
ontologism he represented. It was possibly at this time that 
Brownson, being asked by a Protestant if his life in the Cath- 
olic Church had been a bed of roses, bluntly replied: “Spikes, 
sir, spikes!” 

Yet the great majority of Brownson’s writings as a Cath- 
olic were orthodox. He had, moreover, a vigorous and bril- 
liant style with none of the rococo trimmings of most nine- 
teenth-century American prose. The staid British Quarterly 
referred to Brownson as the greatest Catholic editor in 
America. Pivs IX publicly expressed his admiration of 
Brownson, and Count de Montalembert, planning a Catholic 
Quarterly Review for Europe, wrote to the Yankee convert 
asking him for articles. Cardinal Newman called Brown- 
son “by far the greatest thinker America has ever had,” 
and when organizing his Faculty for the University in Ire- 
land, he wrote to Brownson, offering him a professorship. 


AGAINST THE STREAM 


But for all his brilliance, Brownson’s imprudence and 
occasional angry editorial outbursts made him an increas- 
ingly unpopular figure in America. His philosophical errors 
had caused him to be regarded as a loose and possibly a 
dangerous thinker. Subscribers to his review became fewer, 
but despite all this, Brownson kept its standards high. Al- 
though he published more than 150,000 words a year, his 
work was always more than mere journalism. For the most 
part, his essays on philosophy and history showed that he 

a surprising amount of erudition, worked up, per- 
haps, for the occasion—but then knowledge for its own sake 
had never had charms for the practical Yankee. “Litera- 
ture,” he wrote, “is never to be sought for its own sake: 
the end of a scholag is not to be a scholar but a man do- 
ing that which cannot be done without scholarship.” 

But the brilliance of his writings did not compensate for 
their occasional bluntness, at least in the minds of many 
Catholics. Brownson doggedly hung on to his views about 
foreign-born Catholics to the end. He even went so far as 
to declare that since native Americans usually judge Catholi- 
cism by the unschooled men and women pouring into this 
country from Catholic countries, America would never be 
converted until the flood of immigration subsided and edu- 
cated Catholics could represent their religion. It was in- 
evitable then that Brownson should finally have been forced 
to give up his magazine. He retired to Detroit, an old but 
unbroken campaigner. He had never written merely to gain 
popularity. He had dedicated the best part of his life to 
further the Church in America. If ever he had found it 
necessary to criticize Catholics for the sake of Catholicism, 
he had not hesitated. ““When there is work to be done, a cause 
to be advanced,” he wrote early in his career, “the unsafest 
men in the world to confide it to are those who are usually 
termed safe men.” Brownson had never been a safe man, but 
he had always been sincere, even when it meant unpopu- 
larity. Thus it was that he died almost forgotten on Easter 
Monday, April 17, 1876. 

Comparatively little was written about this great Catholic 
in the years that followed his death. Brownson’s son edited 
and published his father’s works but they received small 
attention. Within recent years, however, inquiries into the 
influences on early American thinking have cast new light 
on Brownson’s figure. His political and philosophical criti- 
cisms are being re-read and Brownson’s importance is be- 
ing re-discovered. By a strange but fitting whim of fate, 
Brownson’s re-emergence into fame has almost coincided 


with the centenary of his re-birth in the Catholic Church. 
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MOAB AND THE KREMLIN 


JOHN LaFARGE 


THERE is nothing new about the elaborate attack which 
the Kremlin has let loose against the Catholic Church in War 
and the Working Classes, as reported from Moscow, October 
9. If you pick up an issue of Harper’s Weekly around 1870 
or 1871, you will see cartoonist Thomas Nast blasting away 
at Romanism, Rum and Rebellion. Anyone who studies 
anti-religious propaganda can see for himself exactly how 
these charges are manufactured. The process is the same in 
Nazi Germany, in Nazi-controlled Italy, as it is in Moscow. 
Anything goes, if you only repeat ‘it loud enough and long 
enough. Mein Kampf prescribed the formula. Incidentally, 
you can vainly search the Soviet press over months and 
years for any indication that there ever existed such a per- 
son as a Nazi, such a doctrine as National Socialism. 

The Moscow noise is tremendous, and it is calculated to 
upset and terrify. But some 2,600 years ago, when the King 
and the people of Moab were kicking up a violent rumpus 
against the Children of Israel, a Prophet reminded them that 
Israel, when it trusted in God, was on the winning side. 
Said Isaias: ““We have heard of the pride of Moab, he is 
exceeding proud: his pride and his arrogancy, and his in- 
dignation is more than his strength.” (16,6.) 

The Kremlin’s indignation will continue to be more than 
its strength, if we but have the wit, the courage and the 
perseverance fully to utilize the resources God has given us. 
For pride and fury contain in themselves an element of 
weakness. The chief weapon in the totalitarians’ arsenal is 
to spread abroad the idea that they are totally invincible. 

King Solomon remarked that there is a time for every- 
thing: a time for waking and a time for sleeping, a time for 


picking things up and a time for laying things down. When 
the Church is attacked in the vicious fashion adopted by 
War and the Working Classes, it is an excellent time to 
pick up some of the spiritual weapons which will send the 
surest and the furthest shots in the defense of religion, and 
question ourselves as to our fidelity in using them. 


Our STRENGTH AND STRATEGY 


The first of these weapons is the combined moral strength 
of the God-fearing people of our times. The moral strength 
of a single individual or of a single group can accomplish 
much, in a limited sphere. But to meet a worldwide chal- 
lenge, in the present confused and divided age, a combined 
moral strength is needed. 

The Communists themselves have taught us the power of 
a pseudo-moral unity, through their numberless unification 
schemes. But a genuine moral unity recognizes the sover- 
eignty of God and the supremacy of the moral law and its 
application to national and international affairs. When men 
of widely differing beliefs come together on such funda- 
mental points, their combined moral demands cannot be 
ignored. As Catholics, we have at our disposal an immensely 
powerful weapon in defense of religion as well as of peace 
and civilization if have but the courage and energy to pro- 
mote such combined moral action. This weapon has so far 
been only partly tried. 

You need only read American Communist publications 
to observe their indignation over the fact that Catholics, 
Protestants and Jews in the English-speaking countries have 
succeeded in saying the same thing, each in their own way, 
concerning the basic moral law and its minimum require- 
ments for a just and durable peace. 

The other weapon in our arsenal is the dynamic strength 
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and the strategic power ensured by a “policy of presence,” 
provided that such a policy brings the full impact of an 
integrally Catholic life upon every phase and every human 
grouping of the present paganized world. 

This is precisely what the most active and influential 
Catholics abroad are doing, in all the chaos of a liberated 
but distracted Europe. The terrible lessons of the uneasy 
armistice-peace and the totalitarian war have taught them 
that they cannot be content with any kind of “religious 
anemia,” to use the Holy Father’s phrase, any weakened or 
merely individualistic spiritual life. They have learned to 
look on their Faith as a spirit organizing the whole of their 
lives, as a Faith social in its mode of worship, social in its 
charity and its zeal for justice, a Faith essentially self- 
communicating, radiating its flame of life not only to the 
persons, but to the very institutions with which its fol- 
lowers come in contact. But communication means presence. 
A religion like the Christian religion is, so to speak, “‘ob- 
sessed with the idea of unity” and universality. It is a Faith 
Catholic—universal—in every aspect. So of its nature it 
must be made immediately present to every class, every race, 
every circumstance of the manifold and highly organized 
modern scene. 

Sometimes you wonder just what is in the mind of good 
people who proclaim nobly and vehemently that Christ 
must conquer the world if it is to be saved, yet are scandal- 
ized if they see any of His followers engaged in intimate, 
day-by-day association with the very people and groups and 
classes or races which make up the same world. The attempt 
to heal the world’s spiritual ills merely by denouncing them, 
is as impractical as it is to take refuge in schemes of political 
pressure or physical violence. 


DANGEROUS INERTIA 


We have no reason to minimize the dangers to Christian- 
ity of the subtle and insidious attacks launched by religion’s 
present-day enemies. But from a strictly religious point of 
view they are not the only cause of alarm. Other things, too, 
cause some qualms and uneasiness. Good, moderate-minded 
Catholics complain that for two solid months or more out 
of a wartime summer, in certain localities, not a word is 
spoken of teaching, preaching, or exhortation from the altar 
of their own parish church. The weather is too hot for the 
Word of God in the United States. It is never too hot for 
the word of anti-religious propaganda here or anywhere else. 
And in how many churches, writes one of these inquirers, 
when there is preaching, do we find the Word of God so 
given that you feel like cheering with joy, and fearful lest 
the preacher end his talk too soon? 

With all the edifying strength and fervor of our Ameri- 
can Catholic practice, there are still whole regions of Cath- 
olic worship, Catholic integral applications of our teachings, 
that are but seldom preached, vaguely known even to most 
Catholics, and not at all to the immense non-Catholic or to 
the paganized world. Yet these doctrines, these realms of 
practice, are world conquering. Where they are presented 
to the public in competition with the ideologies, Moab, for 
all his blustering and his ruses, has but a sorry chance of 
gaining men’s hearts. For the world, even a corrupted, secu- 
larized world, retains still some vestiges of homesickness for 
spiritual decencies that it once knew. If the Kremlin wins, 
it will be not by any superhuman might, but by our own 
weak and lamentable neglect. There is not a clinical dis- 
order, civic or social, to which Christ our Lord is not ready 
to be carried through night and storm and danger. If we 
fail to bring Him to those social bedsides, the blame for the 


default will be our own. 





DON STURZO 
TALKS ABOUT ITALY 


J. T. DURKIN 


THE RECENT Roosevelt-Churchill statement affirmed our 
intention of granting the Italians all reasonable freedom to 
work out their political future for themselves. The declara- 
tion was also an expression of confidence in the capacity of 
the Italians for self-cure. While they need economic help des- 
perately, it would be possible to give them too much political 
help. The political tradition of the country is essentially 
democratic; and it would be fatal to smother the tradition 
with too much tutelage. 

A few days ago a slight, gentle man of 70, humbly, 
serenely and intellectually sure of himself, showed me this 
more optimistic side of the problem of Italy. Don Luigi 
Sturzo, with his almost boyish charm and his deep, clear 
mind, spoke of the healthy political and social elements 
now present in the Italian peninsula, ready and eager to 
construct a democratic republic really representative of the 
people. He insists that the Italians’ experiment in democratic 
government since 1870 gives firm grounds for confidence 
that they can establish a regime which will be truly and 
not merely nominally liberal. This is a claim which has 
usually been questioned and frequently denied; and it is 
imperative that we examine it carefully at the present mo- 
ment, when our misgivings over Italy’s economic plight 
may possibly tempt us to overestimate the political illness 
of the patient. 


Pre-Fascist ITALY 


If the pre-Fascist parliamentary system of Italy was really 
not as inefficient, corrupt, and dangerous as it has usually 
been painted, there is sound reason to hope that the system 
can, with some necessary improvements, be profitably re- 
installed. Don Sturzo believes this is the case. He is con- 
vinced that the second and even the third political genera- 
tion between 1870 and 1900 kept faith with the fortunes 
of the new Italy, served the country with sincerity and 
integrity, whatever mistakes they may have made, and were 
able to combine ideals of liberty with those of national dig- 
nity. He does not deny there were errors—for instance, the 
anti-clerical policies arising out of the Roman Question. But 
he holds that the Italian leaders of 1870-1900 were steering 
the new State gradually, albeit with some hesitations and 
detours, in the direction of a moderate democracy. 

Between 1900 and 1914, he feels, Italian democracy was 
steadily ripening, and this development was not seriously 
obstructed by Victor Emmanuel nor by Giolitti, or by the 
alleged monarchic-bourgeois dictatorships, which, he says, 
did not exist. Under pressure from what were then called 
the “popular” parties—Socialists, Radicals, and Republicans 
—the reactionary bourgeoisie, the Army and the Court were 
induced to support the restoration of the Constitutional 
Laws (suspended during the martial law periods after the 
risings of 1898), the introduction of universal suffrage, re- 
form of the fiscal system and a rather enlightened program 
of social legislation. There was considerable popular dissatis- 
faction with the Government, but the intensity of this feel- 
ing has been much overstressed in the writings of foreign 
observers. There were numerous labor strikes, but the vio- 
lence and really revolutionary character of these can be 
seriously doubted. 

In other words, the pre-Fascist Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Italy was not the failure it has been frequently 


charged with being. And, in the light of this record, it 
affords us good grounds for hope that it can achieve even 
better results in the future. 

There were, of course, flaws in the picture. Perhaps the 
chief source of weakness in the political life of the nation, 
declares Don Sturzo, was the existence of a double distrust. 
The Liberals (who were, in the main, conscientious men 
devoted to Italy, but lacking some largeness of view) feared 
the “popular” parties, and were loath to permit these latter 
to participate in the Government. There was, on the other 
hand, a large body of Conservatives who not only refused 
to work with the Liberals, but assumed the same attitude 
towards the “popular” groups. These Conservatives unrea- 
sonbly feared the Socialists, the majority of whom (thinks 
Don Sturzo) were really not dangerously revolutionary. 
History bears plentiful witness to the truth that a Con- 
servative, if he is not careful, becomes very readily a reac- 
tionary. 


WorKING TOGETHER 


It is precisely such mutual distrust, says Don Sturzo, 
which must be avoided in the New Italy. There is need, of 
course, for adherence to principle, but there must also be 
charity. If all parties work together, with respect for each 
other, and if each party realizes its past faults and seeks 
honestly to correct them, it will be possible to secure the 
collaboration of all the wholesome forces in Italy for the 
organization of a truly democratic regime. In this new align- 
ment each political group will be awarded, in accord with 
its importance, a place in the Government. 

In discussing the question whether the New Italy should 
be a monarchy or a republic, Don Sturzo stated a basic 
principle which, it seems, could be fruitfully applied to 
other Italian problems. After giving his personal reasons 
against the retention of the monarchy, he said: “The prob- 
lem whether Italy will be a monarchy or a republic is essen- 
tially Italian. What should concern others is only the spirit 
in which the Italian people chooses its new regime. That is 
what counts, even if the form they choose were still to be 
the Monarchy. Nothing could be more fatal than the im- 
position, directly or even indirectly, of a political regime 
from without.” 

As to the influence most responsible for the advent and 
continuance of the Fascist regime, Don Sturzo held that the 
door was opened to Mussolini in 1922 by both the King and 
various groups of Liberals then controlling the parliament. 
These Liberals thought they could “use” Mussolini for their 
own purposes, and that they could easily control him. Von 
Papen and the German Nationalists made the same error 
with regard to Hitler in 1933, and suffered the same dis- 
illusionment. The big industrialists went along with Musso- 
lini through fear, and with little enthusiasm. 


LIBERALS AND Fascists 


The highly significant point is made by Don Sturzo that 
in 1924, after the Matteotti murder, the Liberal chiefs had 
an excellent opportunity to oust Il Duce, but they deliber- 
ately turned it down. At that time the King called together 
the three former presidents of the World War cabinets— 
Giolitti, Salandra, and Orlando—expressed the fear that 
Mussolini’s complicity in the murder was presumably a fact, 
and asked their opinion as to what to do with the Duce. 
They advised him to leave Mussolini at his post, with a 
somewhat reshuffled cabinet. If at that moment, affirms Don 
Sturzo, the Liberals had been willing to form a coalition 
government with the Christian Democrats and Socialists, the 
Fascist threat could have been curbed. The Popolari and 
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Socialists were ready and eager to cooperate in such a re- 
organization, but the Liberals refused the chance, because 
they feared that these two parties would become dominant 
in the new governmental arrangement. This is a fact to be 
remembered when the Liberals blame some others for com- 
pliance with Mussolini. 


Pius XI anp Fascism 


As to the alleged “collaboration” of Pope Pius XI with 
Mussolini, Don Sturze made the following points: 


The Concordat was necessary for the regularizing of 
ecclesiastical system in force in Italy before Fascism, 
a hotch-potch of old concordats and customs and of 
unilateral laws passed by the Italian parliament but 
never accepted by the Holy See. The idea of Pius XI in 
asking for the Concordat was to establish once for all 
the limits of State interference in eccelesiastical mat- 
ters, and to secure a juridical systematization both of 
the Pope’s position in Rome and of the rights of the 
Church in the Italian kingdom. This does not imply 
that the Vatican approved the Fascist theories and 
practice of government, or that it had made an alliance 
with Fascism, as was asserted by some incautious cleri- 
cals and ill-intentioned anti-clericals. It is possible to 
question the expediency of dealing with Fascism over 
a question of such importance and delicacy, but after 
the event such a discussion is quite useless. At most, 
one might reach the conclusion that Pius XI was im- 
prudent, or the contrary conclusion that he was pru- 
dent. The real fact is that the Lateran Treaty holds an 
historic value transcending the will of its authors and 
their particular ends. 


Not all will agree with every detail of Don Sturzo’s inter- 
pretation of post-1870 Italy, but his approach to the pres- 
ent problem of his country is certainly sound. He warns 
the world that the Italians must be allowed to make their 
own political decisions. He warns the Italians that they must 
shun all factional prepossessions and be tolerant towards 
each other. He declares specifically what this tolerance 
means: “If the Italian people decide that they want a mon- 
archy, we republicans must bow; if the Italian people de- 
cide that they want a republic, the monarchists must bow.” 

That he is no pessimist is clear from his injunction that 
we “should not forget the lessons of the past, nor be timid 
or discouraged in the face of the present.” That his formula 
of tolerance involves no sacrifice of essential truth or prin- 
ciple is evident from his toast to the party he founded: “We 
Christian Democrats feel that it is no small thing for us to 
have kept alive the flame of our idealism, our method of 
liberty, our faith in democratic institutions and our loyalty 
to that perennial font of life—the idea of Christianity.” 


ALFRED E. SMITH: 
POLITICIAN 


WILFRID PARSONS 


IN many of the eulogies pronounced on Alfred E. Smith 
since his death on October 4, it has been reported, with a 
quiet kind of amazement, that he was an honest politician. 
This is to do him less than justice. We have had many hon- 
est politicians. The quality of “Al” Smith was something 
far different from that. It was a combination of what one 
writer justly called his “razor-sharp intelligence” and of a 
depth of human feeling which was partly inborn, partly 
acquired, and that mostly from the living force of his re- 
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ligion. His sharp brain was instant in detecting in public 
life what he called “baloney” and his conscience made him 
incapable of being guilty of it himself. 

I think it was this combination which made him a great 
politician in the true and honorable sense; as Lincoln was, 
for instance. I mean that he had the art of dealing with 
men. He was not a reader, or, in the ordinary sense, a 
thinker. He learned by listening to people, and few public 
men have had his power of going straight to the heart of 
what was told him, and of seeing it immediately as some- 
thing to do, right away. He also had the necessary comple- 
ment of this quality, which, is, of course, courage. His 
political career, from his early days as New York Assembly- 
man, was filled with instances where his stubborn convic- 
tions made him do things another man might think would 
jeopardize his career, if not ruin it. 

But perhaps his greatest quality as a politician was his 
ability to deal with people in the mass. I think Walter 
Lippmann put his finger on the truth when he said that 
Smith could make people interested in the complex proc- 
esses of government because he had the uncanny knack of 
making them understand those processes. For ten years in 
New York the citizens there got from him probably the 
best education in public administration ever given anywhere. 
And how he could “put it across”! He merely had jottings 
on a card, which he reviewed a few minutes before talking, 
and when he did speak everybody present thought he was 
being addressed personally—which he was. 

In 1928, at the height of the Coolidge “prosperity,” 
Smith reached the peak of his political career when his 
party chose him as its candidate for the Presidency. He 
was the first Catholic chosen by a major party. The cam- 
paign that followed was as confused as any in our history, 
and whenever politicians and newsmen gather there is still 
debate as to just what did happen. 


THE 1928 CAMPAIGN 


It is now realized that some in Smith’s own national head- 
quarters, operating from New York, made many mistakes, 
due to ignorance of conditions and personalities, and even 
geography, in the West and South, and needlessly snubbed 
and antagonized many powerful leaders. On the other hand, 
the Democratic candidate was subjected to as violent vili- 
fication and calumny as has ever disgraced a political cam- 
paign, even in our early days. 

It is sometimes forgotten nowadays that Smith received 
15,016,443 votes, which was far more than any minority 
candidate had ever got, and almost as many as Coolidge 
received when he won in 1924. He won the Southern States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. Cordell Hull’s heroic work for him did not 
avail for him in Tennessee, nor did Josephus Daniels’ in 
North Carolina, nor Carter Glass’ in Virginia. Florida, 
Texas and Kentucky might have been lost by any other 
that year. 

I have always thought that Smith felt the loss of his 
beloved New York more keenly than he did the loss of the 
Presidency. Newsmen who were on the inside assured me 
that this loss was due to the lukewarmness of Tammany 
and the other city machines, which certainly did not go 
“all out” for him. He got nearly a million votes up-state; 
another hundred thousand in the city would have given him 
the State, at least. 

The fact of the matter, well known at the time (and 
New Yorkers were amazed that the rest of the country did 
not know it), was that he was never very well liked by 
Tammany. As Governor, he was always as likely to appoint a 














Republican to an important place as a Democrat, and he 
often did. His open break with Tammany the following 
year was merely a symptom of these strained relations. 

Why did he lose the national election? Because no Demo- 
crat alive would have won that year. We were at the height 
of the Coolidge “prosperity.” There were simply not enough 
people who wanted to break that spell. Smith’s 15,000,000 
votes were probably five million more than any Democrat 
would have polled in 1928. They were six million more than 
any Democrat had ever got before. 

The religious issue? It was bad enough, in all truth, and 
it probably broke the solid South, but even that merely 
reduced his total vote, it did not lose the election. His Tam- 
many connections? The attack on that was sheer hypocrisy, 
as everybody knew; there were many Republican machines 
as vulnerable as Tammany, and Smith was never remotely 
a “Tammany man” in the sense in which that phrase was 
used by his enemies. 

Prohibition? There we come closer to it, but not in the 
sense that may be imagined. Prohibition had been only a 
symbol, the last great symbol, of a power that it is now 
known had terrorized politicians for three generations. The 
fact of its great opponent being a Catholic was only an 
accident. It was the political power inherent in the Eight- 
eenth Amendment that counted, not the religion of its 
friends or fies. That astute politician, Josephus Daniels, in a 
speech for Smith, said “that he was for Smith for two rea- 
sons: first, that he was said to be a good Catholic, and that 
means he is a good Christian”; and secondly, “because Bishop 
Cannon is against him.” It is interesting to note that Can- 
non died in obscurity a week or so before Smith. With him 
went the memory of a strange chapter in our history. 


Ir SmitrH Hap Won 


What would have happened if Smith had won? It is not 
probable that he could have headed off the Depression, for 
the train that led to that explosion had been laid in Cool- 
idge’s time. What would he have done with the Depression? 
In my opinion, he would not have followed the classical 
plan of letting the deflation run its course, as Hoover did, 
but would have done substantially what was done after 
1933. I was sitting on the same platform with him on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1933, at a Catholic Industrial Conference, when 
he likened the Depression to the World War and called on 
us to do what we did then: “We wrapped up the Consti- 
tution in a piece of paper and put it on a shelf.” (New 
York Times, Feb. 8, 1933.) That was a rhetorical state- 
ment, of course, and his hearers knew what he meant. He 
meant that goverament must step in when private enter- 
prise has failed to supply its own with the necessities of life, 
jobs and food. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the same New York social- 
minded group that later influenced legislation in Washington 
was largely an original Smith following. (Madame Perkins 
was a Smith appointment as N. Y. Industrial Commissioner, 
not an original Roosevelt one.) What was later called the 
Brains Trust got its start during the Smith campaigns for 
social justice. (Remember the Tugwell-written speech which 
was delivered by both Smith and Roosevelt within a week?) 
Since 1919, when Smith first became Governor of New 
York, his State under his leadership, along with Wisconsin, 
was an exemplar for the other States in social-welfare legis- 
lation. I do not think it is too much to say that what was 
worked out by New York State under Smith between 1919 
and 1928 was in considerable degree the pattern for the 
national legislation after 1933. It is amusing to recall that 


his first message as Governor was attacked by the press as 
“Bolshevik and socialistic.” 

Why, then, was Smith so much out of tune with all the 
later national developments? The whole story of that may 
never be told, and maybe it cannot be told. There are mys- 
teries of human relations which defy cold analysis. But 1 
may hazard this. Al Smith’s passion was for the under- 
privileged, no doubt of that. Innumerable anecdotes are told 
which illustrate his literally boundless compassion for the 
innocent victims of our modern industrial system. But he 
never really challenged the system itself. It never occurred 
to him to do so. 

What he did in New York to alleviate the condition of 
the poor by legislation was the expression of his broken- 
heartedness over what he knew about Jimmie and Jakie and 
Mamie and Sadie. Jimmie and Jakie and Mamie and Sadie 
were real people (he knew their address) who stood be 
tween him and the cold document he signed as Governor 
that would do something for them in a heartless world which 
we could not change, but which we could at least make 
more tolerable. 

That was all right on the local, State field, for it satisfied 
his heart, his love for the people he knew and loved as chil- 
dren. But when he saw other hands do similar things on a 
national scale, he was not prepared for it. It set his world, 
as a whole, on a precarious balance. He was not ready fo 
challenge the system itself, however ready he was to correct 
its abuses. 

AFTERMATH 


Does that mean that if he had been President he would 
have acted differently? I do not think so. When he left 
public life he lost one great asset he had always had, an 
opposition which forced him to take on responsibility for 
his acts. By every right, he entered a career of private busi- 
ness. At that same moment, he saw all the social-minded 
people who had surrounded him follow another star, and 
he heard nothing from his new associates but condemnations 
of what was being done now. I think this explains suffi- 
ciently the fact that he was one of the founders of the 
American Liberty League, and supported Landon and 
Willkie. 

I have heard bitter recriminations from former followers 
of his that he “sold out to the rich.” I believe that is unjust. 
I think that as President he would have developed the line 
of social welfare which he had begun in New York. It was 
a great tragedy for the country that we did not have him 
in 1929 to deal with the disaster that overtook us then. He 
had two great arms with which to fight it: he was a great 
political manager, and he had a religious passion for the 
welfare of those who are hurt by the world. 

One would like to add to this analysis many other things 
of a humbler sort: his bonhomie, his story telling, his public 
love for his wife (who had been slandered so cruelly in 
1928), his inexhaustible interest in people, his love of ani- 
mals (he was Honorary Night Watchman of the Central 
Park Zoo), his deep respect for the opinions of others no 
matter how humble, the tremendous respect shown him by 
high-placed people—our own Bishops, for instance—and a 
hundred other traits which made him the unique creature 
he was. But maybe the one great thing that stood him most 
in stead when he was judged was that as a public man he 
gave good example. He did it unassumingly, and without 
thought of profit, but he did it consciously. He wore his 
Catholic religion on his sleeve like a badge, because he was, 
simply, proud of it, and also because the little ones of the 
world might learn from him about it. May he rest in peace! 
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DUMBARTON REPORT 


WHATEVER changes may yet be in store for the Security 
Plan drawn up at Dumbarton Oaks, the document as it 
now stands bears witness to the competence and the desire 
to agree of the men who drafted it. Even a casual read- 
ing reveals that they had thoroughly explored the experience 
of the past and the best thought of the present on the sub- 
ject, and out of elements old and new had constructed a 
plan which is eminently all it claims to be—an illuminating 
and suggestive basis for further discussion. Even the defects 
and omissions in the plan manifest their realistic grasp of 
the complicated problems involved. And the testimony of 
Under-Secretary Stettinius, Chairman of the United States 
Delegation, that the final draft embodies concessions by 
each of the groups involved is at least a dim promise that 
the Governments which must finally pass on it will approach 
their task in the same conciliatory mood. 

It is easy of course to point out the defects. Such criticism 
is invited and welcomed by the drafters of the plan. They 
themselves characterized it as “tentative” and Secretary Hull 
emphasized in his preface the right and duty of the Ameri- 
can people to subject it to the most searching analysis and 
scrutiny. Only in this way can there be any assurance that 
the final draft will be an expression of the united will of 
the whole nation and that there will be no repetition of the 
quarrels and divisions which resulted in our last-minute with- 
drawal from the League of Nations. 

But we can exercise this right in a constructive spirit 
and, while pointing out specific short-comings, refrain from 
the type of cynical comment that is likely to bring discredit 
on the whole plan and sabotage it even before it gets a 
hearing. It is to avoid this danger that all sober discussion so 
far has pointed out the serious difficulties with which the 
framers of the plan has to wrestle and that the appalling 
alternative to it is another war. 

In the past, the concentration of power in the hands 
of the five great nations, which are to be the permanent 
members of the Security Council, as against the relative 
helplessness of the smaller nations, which compose the Gen- 
eral Assembly, would have proved a serious stumbling block. 
But the bitter lessons of the last five years have disposed 
the small nations to temper the claims of equality with 
practical considerations. The paralyzing hesitations of the 
old League of Nations in the face of the swift and decisive 
moves by which Hitler swallowed up the small nations one 
by one is still fresh in their memories. They may be dis- 
posed to accept the domination of the Great Powers as the 
only practical guarantee that effective coercive measures can 
be rapidly enforced against such aggression in the future. 

A more serious difficulty is the failure of the plan to in- 
clude some provision for the gradual and peaceful adjust- 
ment of boundary disputes between the Great Powers and 
small nations within the League. In the last analysis the 
effectiveness of any peace plan will depend on the justice 
of the peace it is designed to enforce. It may be impracticable 
now to guarantee the territorial integrity of the small na- 
tions against the designs of the Great Powers in the forth- 
coming treaties. But the knowledge that the Security Or- 
ganization embodies provision for the gradual and peace- 
ful adjustment of boundaries in the future would relieve 
the small nations of the fear that they are being invited to 
underwrite and enforce as final a peace which works great 
injustice to themselves. 

Closely connected with this problem is the disagreement 
which compelled the framers of the plan to leave the vot- 
ing procedure of the Security Council unsettled. The mat- 
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ters to be yet decided under this heading are crucial. It is 
in this field that we must be prepared to make severe sac- 
rifices ourselves, to demand that the other Great Powers 
make similar limitations on their own wilful freedom. The 
crucial test whether law or arbitrary power will be the 
ultimate governing force in the Security Plan will depend 
on the way in which this dispute is settled. 


HOW BRIGHT IS MR. STALIN? 


MOST people credit Joseph Stalin with intelligence of a 
very practical order. He is supposed to be a realist, to know 
at all times exactly what he wants, and to use the most di- 
rect means to gain his end. 

Recently Joseph Stalin has been giving the world reason 
to revise this judgment. Ultimately, it would seem, Stalin 
should desire above all else a period of peace when this war 
ends. He needs it to rebuild a country that has been badly 
battered by war. He needs the friendliness and good will of 
neighbor nations, far and near. He needs to convince the 
world that Russia intends to be a constructive force in 
world affairs, not a nation dominated by the Hitlerian mania 
of world conqyest. He needs this primarily, be it noted, for 
his own good and the good of his country. On the basis of 
downright self-interest, he needs peace and the world’s good 
will. 

For a while it looked as though Stalin, the realist, realized 
all this. He signified his acceptance of the Atlantic Charter. 
He signed the Moscow Pact, which set down at least the 
basis of a just world order. He met with other great Powers 
at Teheran to elaborate on the Moscow Pact. Since that 
time, his realism and his intelligence seem to have deserted 
him. His attitude toward Poland cannot possibly gain him 
anything but the hatred of Poland and the mistrust of the 
world. The callous cynicism with which his private Polish 
Committee treated the revolt of the Poles in Warsaw and its 
bloody suppression can hardly win the good will of his 
nearest neighbor. His whole approach to the Polish prob- 
lem has been that of a stupid bully, glorying in a power 
which for the moment is irresistible. If he really hopes to 
eliminate Poland or kill in Polish hearts a determination 
to be free, he is closing his eyes to the one outstanding lesson 
of Polish history. 

Twice in a short time he has attacked the Vatican. Even 
if we ignore the injustice and the falsifications in those at- 
tacks, they still remain monuments of stupidity. Russia 
simply cannot find peace until Russia is allowed to find 
God. Stalin, if he is intelligent, should have learned by this 
time, that he cannot, nor can propaganda or starvation or 
the OGPU or concentration camp or death, kill religion in 
the heart of the Russian people. The history of any nation 
should tell him that he cannot hope to fight the Vicar of 
Christ. Today, more than ever, the Vicar of Christ holds 
a place of honor and respect in the civilized world. Stalin 
cannot hope to take a prominent place in that civilized 
world while he hurls falsehood and vituperation at the 
Vatican. 

If Stalin is sincere in seeking for Russia peace and a con- 
structive voice in world affairs, then he is hardly choosing 
the most intelligent means to achieve his ends. If he is in- 
sincere and in place of peace is deliberately fomenting dis- 
cord as a means of Communist world domination, then he is 
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dangerous and must be stopped. In either alternative, the 
time has come when his allies must adopt towards him a 
much firmer attitude. 


CATHOLICS AND 
COOPERATIVES 


IOWA IN OCTOBER is a lovely country. In the autumn 
the rolling prairie puts on its Sunday best of glowing colors, 
and makes holiday between the droughts of summer and the 
howling winds of winter. Shelby County, where you find 
Westphalia, Iowa, is no exception. If you had been there 
October 7 and 8 just past, you would have become part of 
the scenery yourself, for Westphalia’s guests at the Roch- 
dale Centennial—sponsored by the Catholic Cooperative 
Committee—picked apples off the trees, helped milk the 
cows, and in general were taken right into the local farm 
families as their own. 

Westphalia country people are not only hospitable, they 
are practical as well. Through the initiative and energy of 
their gifted Pastor, the Rev. Hubert Duren, the people of 
that little village have built up one of the most remarkable 
cooperative communities that you can find anywhere. The 
visitors to Westphalia were rewarded by a glimpse of parish 
cooperatives in action. But they were also rewarded by the 
opportunity to join in the spiritual activities of a parish 
which draws the light and strength for its economic life 
from the Catholic ideal of truly social worship. Guests and 
parishioners alike sang the congregation’s part in the solemn 
pontifical Mass which the Most Rev. G. T. Bergan, D.D., 
Bishop of Des Moines, celebrated on the parish lawn of St. 
Boniface’s Church. In the evening, guests and parishioners 
again walked together under the trees reciting the Rosary of 
Our Lady, and knelt together at Benediction. 

There are as many ways of organizing cooperatives as 
there are of composing tribal lays. But none appealed more 
to the imagination than that described by Martin Salm, a 
dairy farmer and rural-life leader from Green Bay, Wisc., 
who told about his “Little Family” Cooperative. All the 
others in his family of eleven, four sisters and five brothers, 
live on farms, “except Father Peter—he has to do the 
praying for us.” A father himself of fourteen children, 
Mr. Salm has succeeded in extending the family-cooperative 
idea to the younger generation. The main point is that it 
works, if you give the young family members training and 
interests of their own. 

A pamphlet issued jointly by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference and the National Cooperative League lists 
_ an imposing array of Catholic Church authorities, from the 
Popes down, in commendation of cooperatives and the co- 
operative movement. The fields where this movement is 
found most efficacious are continually being made clearer. For 
Catholics, it has long since passed the experimental stage. It 
is a real means of practising truly social charity. 

“It is to be hoped,” writes the Most Rev. Thomas M. 
McLaughlin, D.D., Bishop of Paterson, “that under proper 
guidance and inspiration cooperatives may be formed wher- 
ever suitable ground has been prepared for them.” The 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference is busy preparing 
the ground. The returning veterans will be among the first 
who will want to build upon it. 


RECOGNIZE DE GAULLE 


AT the time of General de Gaulle’s visit to the United 
States, the opinion was expressed with caution in AMERICA 
that, all things considered, it would be the part of wisdom 
for us to recognize his government as the government of 
France. 

Since that time events have moved fast. What has hap- 
pened and what is now happening in France confirms that 
opinion. As things look now, it seems to be time for our 
State Department to finish making up its mind, and settle 
the question of recognition. 

The ideal procedure would be to wait until all of France’s 
citizens who are now -exiled or in captivity can return to 
their country and be given a chance to declare their choice 
as to a permanent government. But the state of the country 
is much too unsettled and explosive to warrant so long and 
so uncertain a wait. A decision is needed now, since con- 
fusion is at the door. As far as the possibility of an eventual 
free election is concerned, it would seem to be as well guar- 
anteed under the leadership of General de Gaulle as it can 
be through continuing the present state of general uncer- 
tainty. 

France absolutely needs unity and order at home. Unity 
and order are precisely the elements that de Gaulle is now 
attempting to bring to a distracted nation. Even if with 
some limitations as a leader, he is none the less a leader. And, 
as Anne O’Hare McCormick says in her column of October 
11, he is the one person who can and does get quickly and 
readily to all parts of France. 

No leader, no government, no regime can hope to sur- 
vive an hour in France today unless it pledges far-reaching 
social reforms. De Gaulle has already fully declared his plans 
for the future in this respect, with courage, ability and mod- 
eration. 

The Provisional Government of France has as its Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault, an able and energetic man. He is 
sincerely convinced that France can be united only through 
a policy based on thoroughly Christian, as well as thor- 
oughly democratic principles. 

Minister Bidault has already indicated his honest anxiety 
over the possible consequences of non-recognition. And it is 
not the civil peace of France alone which is endangered by 
remaining too long in a fluid state. France’s colonies—liber- 
ated or still occupied—are involved. The confusion at home 
is magnified by distance from the metropolitan center. 
Americans recently returning from North Africa have been 
unpleasantly impressed by the growing tension between the 
French population in Algiers and elsewhere and the Allied 
representatives. Non-recognition extends in unhealthy man- 
ner the atmosphere and remembrance of humiliation. And 
in that unhealthy atmosphere those who wish to perpetuate 
confusion can readily operate. 

It is now proposed that France take part as a permanent 
member of the security council with the four other great 
Powers, “in due course.” France must sit in such a council, 
if continental Europe is to have any showing in these de- 
liberations. The fate of all the smaller European nations is 
linked with France’s participation. But the time for such 
action is now, not in an undetermined future. And if France 
is to appear as a present, not a merely potential participant, 
the Provisional Government must speak from the platform 
of full recognition. 

Delay in this matter is disastrous, for France now and for 
the future peace of the world. The first action to be taken 
with regard to the security plans is to recognize General 
de Gaulle. 
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JOHN LITTLE 


JOSEPH DEVER 





YOU CAN call him Little John if you want to. Yet, it 
would help you to make a more vivid picture of him in 
your mind and heart if you called him John Little, too. I 
mean to say that “Little John” could be any little man by 
the name of John and “John Little” could easily be a large 
man by the name of “Little.” But when you have a “Little 
John” by the name of “John Little,” there is a drollery 
about the coincidence which is both warm and beckoning. 

You always have to meet a funny, yet awesomely won- 
drous person like John Little in a funny way. 

I was in a boys’ club gymnasium one afternoon with my 
big brother Barney. Barney was then emerging from that 
Tarzan phase which is often the rage among American boys 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty. Barney was actually 
the kind of guy you read about in the magazine advertise- 
ments. He actually did go from a ninety-pound weakling 
to a 180-pound giant by stretching his muscles faithfully 
and long and by all but eating my family out of house and 
home. He got so ripply-powerful, in fact, that no one in 
the gym would wrestle or box with him; that is, no one but 
John Little. 

_ “Kimeer scrawny,” Barney would say to me, a smug, self- 
satisfied 111-pound weakling, “I want yer tah meet John 
Little.” ' 

There was a little, rather well-proportioned body stand- 
ing in front of me. On this four-feet-eleven frame was a 
great, red lion-head that wanted to loll, you felt, if only its 
intellect and will would let it. 

“This is the guy wants to go to West Point, John,” my 
brother would say, picking up John and flinging him non- 
chalantly against the matted gymnasium wall. 

“Hi keed,” John said blinkily from out a cosmos of stars 
and bars, from out the otherworldian serenade of twitter- 
ing birds which you hear singing when you are almost “out.” 

I took it that John could have been twenty years old. 
It also seemed that he could possibly be six years old and 
also two thousand five hundred years old. 

You wanted to go to West Point. 

That is the kind of kid you were at the time, and that 
is the kind of guy John Little was. He was the kind of guy 
you could tell a thing like that to. 

You were in the “West Point time.” You had seen them 
parading on the Boston Common when they had come to 
play football against Harvard. You heard them yell in thun- 
derous unison once, you picked up a guy’s cadet hat when 
an arrogant autumn wind blew it off in the Harvard Yard. 
You wanted to be a West Point Cadet, that’s all. 

John Little knew all about where to send for a War 
Department catalog. He knew how to do the sample exams 
in the brow-wrinkling mathematics which you so bitterly 
hated. He would go on long runs with you to help build up 
your body. 

“Muscle-stretching is for Barney, running for you,” he 
would say, knowing that you abhorred the seemingly fruit- 
less tedium of lifting weights and hauling on resisting pul- 
leys. 

After supper, in Spring, you could run through the 
streets of the city with little John Little. He wrestled with 
Barney in the afternoon and he ran through the city streets 
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with you in the evening. 

Maybe both of you looked absurd running through the 
streets of the city, around and around the Oak Street block. 

“We will run around the block fifty times tonight,” John 
would say, “and afterwards we will study math.” 

They yelled at us, too. The louts on the corner would 
wait for us to come around and would yell vulgar names 
at us. You would become extremely embarrassed and even 
feel some tears come to your eyes. But John would say, shak- 
ing his terrible, red-granite head: 

“They are nothings, on to West Point . . . 

On the way into his yard he’d show you an old four- 
seater touring car he had. It was what they used to call a 
“Moon” and it had a tremendous air-cooled engine and a 
large canvas top. He got it from a guy who collected old 
cars as a hobby. He paid this guy seven dollars for the 
“Moon” and it had waned in John’s back yard for many, 
many months. 

John wanted that car in shape so he could take his mother 
out to the Merrimac Valley Sunday afternoons. Everybody 
with cars in the city did that on Sunday afternoons. They 
went out into the country and bought fresh eggs and big, 
winy apples. 

But you had to pay compulsory insurance, and on old 
cars such insurance was almost a fabulous sum of money 
for people like John Little to pay. He was too busy taking 
care of people like Barney and me, ever to work, and the 
“Moon” never quite got over any Massachusetts mountain. 

One time we started that car, though. We bummed some 
gas from the guy next door and I sat in front giving it 
choke and giving it spark while John cranked. 

What a motor it was, too! How it roared and ran on 
with a gusto and a lyric grace! All the kids on the street 
heard it. They saw the myriad plumes of acrid, blue smoke 
leaping out of the exhaust pipe and they clotted around us 
in droves. 

“Stand back,” I said. John was at the wheel “jazzing”’ 
the motor and I felt important. 

“Can’t you take care of that kid?” I asked petulantly 
of a pretty girl who was about my own age. Her baby 
brother was insinuating himself under the front axle. 

You always say something like that to girls whom you 
would like to like. 

“That’s all right,” she said, fishing the baby out from 
under the car, “he’s not your brother.” 

This, of course, did not mean anything, except maybe 
that she liked you, too. 

Then John Little could stand it no longer. 

“Hop on,” he said, “we will all go ’round the block a 
few times, plates or no plates.” 

You would have skimmed all the little kids off the fenders 
and the hood. You would have punched them off the run- 
ning boards and shoved them violently out of the back seat. 
But John said no. You would have done these vicious, un- 
kind things because you wanted to be hoggy about won- 
derful John and not share him with anybody. You would 
have done these wren-brained things because you were not 
yet ready for West Point. You had not learned enough about 
living and you were not ready for anywhere. 

Then fifteen little kids went sailing around the block 
in the “Moon.” There was John and myself and fifteen 
whistling, halooing kids. 

“Gee,” they said, “yee,” they said, “‘whee,” they said. 



































We'd park the car then. The kids would go home to their 
frantic, hand-wringing mothers and John Little would take 
me into his house. 

“That’s a good car,” he’d say. “Someday before you go to 
West Point we will borrow some plates and go on a ten- 
day bivouac into the Berkshire Hills. Now it is time to 
study.” 

But we never did quite study. 

There was his funny old house with the astronomic ceil- 
ings, with the cantankerous gas lights and the cracked, 
perspiring walls. 

“Can you prove the similarity of these two triangles?” he 
would ask me. 

“Sometimes I can and sometimes I can’t,” I would say, 
“but what is it like in your attic?” 

“It is like forever and a day,” John would say, “but, here, 
what is the difference between a rhomboid and a trapezoid?” 

“Forever and a day, John,” I’d say, “how is your attic 
like forever and a day?” 

“You will never get to West Point this way,” said John, 
“but come on and I’ll show you the attic.” 

It was in a large cupola at the very summit of the house. 
You kept on climbing stairs and the smells were musty, the 
air was hot and heavy as you got nearer to the top. 

You came to a door which had a forty-five degree angle 
at its top. John took out an enormous bunch of keys, selec- 
ted one, turned a squeaky lock, after much jiggling, and 
threw open the door. 

The room was all light, all books, all charts and maps. 
A tiny cot stood in one corner, there was a desk there, too, 
and there was light, books, charts, maps and more light. 

The roof was of glass, the walls were of glass, you could 
see the city, the river, the harbor, you could see all the 
people and they could not see you. 

“This is my study-like,” said John, “at night I study 
books and the stars. I feel like forever and a day up here, 
and sometimes I sleep on that small cot there.” 

He showed me a little telescope he had. He could lie on 
his cot at night and figure out the stars with it. He fell 
asleep figuring out stars, he said. 

He showed me a star map. He opened the drawer of the 
desk and took out the map. The drawer itself was like a 
map of the stars. There were new pencils in there arranged 
in a tight, orderly fashion. There were little blocks of colored 
paper, boxes of thumb tacks and paper clips. And over in a 
corner of the drawer were three small milk chocolates stand- 
ing temptingly in wine-red wax wrappers. 

“Can I have one, John?” I asked. 

He gave me a chocolate and then explained the stars. 

There were certain ones which could always be seen and 
there were certain ones which you could see only on different 
nights. The star map would tell you all this “after a fashion.” 
said John. 

“Te is better to lie on the cot and figure them out your- 
self,” he said. 

And this was forever and a day. Not many people could 
be like John, not many were ever like him any more. He 
found time for everything and there never was an empty 
moment in all his days, which were forever and one more. 

“Sometimes I think I don’t want to go to West Point,” 
I said, “sometimes I think I’d rather stay with you, John.” 

“After a fashion you can,” he’d say, “it’s the stars that 
will do it; just keep on looking at the stars.” 

“But what will you do when I’m at West Point and 
Barney is heavyweight wrestling champion of the world?” 
I asked him. 

“T’ll lie and look at the stars,” he said. 
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Now WitH THE Morninc Star. By Thomas Kernan. 

The Catholic Book Club. $2.50 
PARAGRAPH ONE of this book contains a striking bit of 
sensitive description, when Mr. Kernan sets the scene and 
projects the atmosphere by this description of the gray dust 
kicked up by the Storm Troopers’ boots mingling with the 
low-lying morning mists of Southern Germany. This first 
small intimation that one is here reading the work of a writer 
of distinction grows and mounts throughout the book. 

Mr. Kernan, with his first-hand experience of conditions in 
Germany and particularly in concentration camps, with his 
knowledge of and devotion to things Catholic, was the man 
to write this book. Granted that, the theme he hit upon is at 
the same time so simple and so profound and moving, that 
the combination of author and subject is a most felicitous 
marriage. 

Without being in the least melodramatic (the theme is too 
deep for that), the story mounts to a most surprising and 
inevitable climax and it would not be fair to reveal it. Suffice 
it to say that the tale has to do with the fate of a simple, 
humble Cistercian lay brother after his monastery, Maria 
Morgenstern, is taken over by the Nazis and the monks 
dispersed on trumped-up immorality charges. Brother An- 
dreas was thrown into a world he had never known and 
could not understand. Frustrated in his attempt to find 
work, because he had no party affiliation, he is finally en- 
gaged by a Catholic orphanage, where, under guise of a 
farm laborer, his real task was to smuggle over the Swiss 
border the true story of the Church’s plight and to bring 
back what moneys Catholics abroad would send to the relief 
of the Church. Incidentally, let it be said here that Mr. Ker- 
nan’s account of this activity is the first that I have seen of 
the underground activities of the Church, which were going 
on years before the various national undergrounds. 

The lay brother is caught and sentenced to ten years in a 
labor camp. Where that camp is located and what brings the 
Brother to resolve never to escape, though the way lies open 
before him, form the climax that must be left unstated here. 
The story is exciting enough. There is a chase scene that 
is gripping; there is the clash of wills between the serene 
and saintly Abbot and the German gangsters. But what 
makes the fiber of this fine book is the spiritual insight. I 
know of no other book by a layman (and indeed very few 
even by those who lead the life) that catches the spirit and 
meaning for the world of monastic life. With no pedantry, 
but as integral parts of the story, there are passages that 
thumb-nail-sketch the glorious histories of some of the great 
monasteries; there are descriptions of the daily monastic 
routine. But above all, there is an understanding of and 
sympathy for the peace and silence and deep, prayerful 
serenity of that hidden discipline. 

The hate that riots in the world, and one simple man’s 
awakening to the fact that he, single-handed and alone, can 
do something to bring a leaven of love into the seething 
maelstrom — therein lies the seed of greatness of this little 
book. But that seed had to be touched and quickened into 
life by a pen that understands and illumines. Mr. Kernan 
has brought that quality to the theme. With a concentration 
camp behind him, there is still no bitterness and hatred in 
his heart. His book is a stern condemnation of the Nazis and 
a bold trumpeting of the fact that Germany still may hope, 
so long as there are men like Brother Andreas and his 
fellows to keep the seed of Christ’s love alive. 

This, I hold, is a great book. It is not titanic in scope; it 
is simple and uncomplicated. But there are masterpieces for 
the four strings of the violin as well as for the hundred and 


fifty instruments of the symphony orchestra. 
Harotp C. GarpIner 


LIGHT ON THE SEA-WAYS 


Stent SEnTINELS. By Commander R. Langton-Jones, 
R.N. London: Frederick Muller, Ltd. 10s6d. 


A QUITE UNUSUAL BOOK on a quite unusual subject. 
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Professing to tell the story of the Imperial Lighthouse Ser- 
vice in the Bahamas—of which Commander Langton-Jones 
has for over ten years been Inspector—it becomes actually 
a history of the lighthouse down the ages, from the first 
primitive beacons of “wood fagots in roughly cast iron 
braziers” to their scientifically perfect successors today. Ob- 
viously there are two approaches to such a topic—the tech- 
nical or factual and the poetic or imaginative. It is the out- 
standing merit of the present volume that through its author’s 
combination of expert knowledge and human interest it con- 
trives to hit both bull’s eyes at once. 

For instance we find him ingeniously comparing that 
wonder of the ancient world, the Pharos of Alexandria— 
which rose 900 feet in height and “withstood tempest and 
earthquake for 1,600 years”—with the skyscrapers of Man- 
hattan. Next he tells us little known facts about the aid 
rendered to medieval mariners by monks and hermits liv- 
ing near the rocky coasts, and of pre-Reformation parish 
church towers pressed into service because “lighting the 
coasts was looked upon as a work of Christian charity and 
tradition.” There are sinister stories of later pirates, slavers 
and treasure-hunters, and even of coastal civilians who 
fought the coming of the lighthouse because it robbed them 
of their profit in wrecks. And the history of the Corpora- 
tion of Trinity House, which existed as a “semi-religious 
brotherhood” long before its charter of 1514 and has car- 
ried its service to mariners even down to the present war, 
is told at honorable length. 

The local Bahaman touches are of great variety. First 
of all is the saga of the little island of San Domingo, where 
Columbus landed after seeing its light “like a small wax 
candle” across the waves, one momentous night in October, 
1492. And there are old ghost stories, and chatty tales of 
the Negro lightkeepers and their families coming out with 
flags and their very best clothes to welcome the Inspector 
upon his annual visitations. Laurence Sterne long ago re- 
marked that digressions were “the life, the soul of reading” ; 
and certainly it is refreshing to find an officer with such 
long experience of war and the sea giving tenderly vivid 
descriptions of tropical birds and flowers, painting sea- 
scapes which recall the dreamy pages of Charles Warren 
Stoddard, or conjuring up his tempestuous boyhood experi- 
ences on the old sailing vessels in passages not unworthy of 
Conrad or Masefield. 

Commander Ronald Langton-Jones is a son of Stony- 
hurst whose adventures have included Gallipoli, Jutland, 
bouts with Chinese pirates and practically all the naval dec- 
orations. His volume carries an apt and appreciative fore- 
word by the present Governor of the Bahamas, Edward, 
Duke of Windsor. KATHERINE BREGY 


RUDE AWAKENING 


Journey THroucn Cuaos. By Agnes E. Meyer. Har- 
court, Brace. $3.00 


IF YOU’RE COASTING along smoothly, convinced that 
there’s nothing the matter with this country, that our only 
concerns should be Hitler and Hirohito, that anyone who 
advances any criticism is a Communist, then it’s time for 
you to read Journey Through Chaos, the account of Agnes 
Meyer’s trip through twenty-six war centers, scattered all 
over the country. 

The book is devastating. Practically every page is packed 
with facts, names, accusations and dynamite. Sections of the 
book read almost like accounts of a nightmare; but there is 
no good reason to doubt the authenticity of the report, since 
the author has not been sued for libel, even though the mate- 
rial appeared originally in a newspaper. 

Mrs. Meyer believes that “It will take the nation three 
generations to get over the social effects of this chaos.” 
What chaos? Here are random samples: In Wichita, a third 
of the children under fourteen in a large school had regular 
jobs, averaging ten cents an hour, often from after school 
until midnight, and promiscuity among thirteen-year old 
girls and burglary among boys of the same age were com- 
mon, while at the same time women seventy years of age 
were making $60 per week in war factories; in Buffalo, 




















four rooms were occupied by ten children and two sets of 
parents; marital upsets and promiscuity among war workers 
are increasing rapidly; in a community of 50,000 people, 
there is one physician left; waitresses in cafeterias in war 
areas make more money than civil service draftsmen; with 
both parents working, literally millions of homes have been 
actually wiped out; there are 100,000 children of school age 
in Texas who never go to school; in Leesville, La., fifty 
people lived in an old barn, and each paid $32 per month 
to the owner; in Portland, Me., the policemen and firemen 
have a weekly wage of $35, but the women workers in the 
shipyards get $67 per week; in Montgomery, Ala., a colored 
Army nurse was beaten by two police officers and her nose 
was broken. . . . These are simply samples. Better read the 
book—unless you are afraid of having your pleasant com- 
placency jarred. PauL KINIERY 


INHERIT THE EartTH. By Margaret Shedd. Harper and 

Bros. $2.50 
THIS NOVEL which is also a political tract produces a 
confusion in judgments when the evaluation of the ideas 
interferes with the enjoyment of prose that is delicate, vivid, 
and perceptive. The author pleads the cause of the little 
people, the oppressed and exploited peasants in a Central 
American country. The cause is noble, the motivation am- 
biguous. 

Los Rotos, the “broken ones,” form a _ people’s party 
with six or seven leaders, among whom is an American 
woman, Clara, who has a passionate devotion to the making 
of a better world. Neither she, nor anyone else has a clear 
concept of what this better world should be, nor of what the 
little people would do with the earth should they actually 
inherit it in the materialistic sense. The action is tense, com- 
pressed into a weekend in which much secrecy, counter- 
plotting and no little violence culminate in a victory for los 
Rotos. The agent for the people is Jonathan Stone, an engi- 
neer recently blinded, and friend of Clara’s from her youth. 
He spends the critical week-end at Clara’s home, finding 
security in his love for her and his affection for her two 
fatherless children. The interplay of the personalities of these 
four is deftly handled, and constitutes a welcome break in 
the tension that mounts as the opposing forces approach the 
climax. 

The exotic background is heard, seen, smelled and felt; 
the characters, though numerous, are portrayed with keen 
insight; the complicated action is presented without con- 
fusion in a revolving stage technique. The general impression, 
however, is one of sentimentality, of much good will and 
no clear purpose. The situation is seen in harsh black and 
white. The little people as such emerge as nothing more than 
a cause, a haze in the background; the whites, their leaders, 
are dazzling in their nobility and self-abnegation ; the blacks, 
including the State Department, the Church, the business 
men, American, English, and local, the native sons with a 
craving for personal aggrandizement, and the Pantalones 
Blancas, the fascist organization—all are shown without a 
redeeming feature. In the best romantic tradition the white 
prevails. And no amount of artistic and technical ability 
conceals the fuzzy thinking that strives for brotherhood with 
no acknowledgement of Fatherhood. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


ALsuM oF Destiny. By Jesse Stuart. E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $3 
THE FIRST VOLUME of Jesse Stuart’s ry to appear 
since Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow (1934) displays the 
same brash vigor, the same unconcern with perfection of 
form and language, that characterized the earlier work. The 
milieu, the Kentucky mountain country, is the same. The 
chief difference seems to lie in a greater objectivity, emphasis 
on the multitudinous characters who crowd the two hundred 
and fifty-odd pages of turbulent sonnets and near-sonnets, 
rather than on introspection. The poetry suffers — there 
were some fine sonnets in the earlier volume; there are fewer 
here. The language fluctuates excessively between bookish 
echoes of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Whitman, Masters and 
others, and the empty commonplace of twentieth-century 
American. The imperfect and identical rhymes are frequently 
discordant, and the meter often unforgivably irregular. 








AS TRUE A PICTURE 
OF ELEVEN...AS 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
MADE OF SEVENTEEN 


If you would like to meet 
the eleven-year-old girl 


WHO 


@ after a retreat found herself wishing that she had 
died the time she “had double pneumonia: but 


after a while this feeling wore off” 


@ feared that some of the older girls “would grow 
up to be very terrible women who would marry 
atheists” 


@ remembered in time that “in confession it is all] or 
nothing” 


@ had a guardian angel called Patrick because she 
“figured out that if there was one called Michael, 
there ought to be one called Patrick” 


@ learned that “the only babies that storks bring are 
baby storks” 


@ when about to sing in a concert “prayed to all the 
Italian singers who ever died, because all the 
Italians are Catholics: to Our Lady of the Seven 
Swords: to St. Stephen who was stoned to death 
= to St. John the Baptist who had his head cut 
0 


@ observes a nun examining notebooks “looking for 
mistakes the way a lady would go through a jewel- 
box looking for her other ear-ring” 


@ explains that “the soul can’t grow old, because 
growing old is practising for death and the soul 
can never die” 


@ intends “to marry a tall blond man who can sing 
in a nice baritone voice” 


@ hopes “that what I have said about myself is 
interesting and not proud but humble” 


THEN READ 


CONVENT 
BOARDING 
SCHOOL 


by VIRGINIA ARVILLE KENNY 
($2.00) 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Avenue, New York City 3 
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Mr. Stuart’s philosophy, which in common with certain 
aspects of his form, imagery and subject-matter appears to 
stem from the English Renaissance, is completely pagan, its 
redeeming features being its pastoral theme of the superiority 
of rural to urban civilization, and its frequent tribute to nat- 
ural morality. Yet in many passages immorality is condoned 
in the carpe diem spirit. The grim irony of all pagan poetry 
flickers behind shallow optimism and hopeful Americanism, 
approaching Jacobean despair in the “winter” sonnets. 

Neither in form nor in thought has Mr. Stuart achieved 
sufficient unity to sustain the tremendous abundance of his 
matter. Perhaps he set himself an impossible task; at any 
rate, Album of 1 Destiny falls far short of artistic success. 

JosePHINE NicHoLLs HUGHES 


Tue GLitterinGc Hiti. By Clyde F. Murphy. E P. Dut- 
ton and Co. $3.00 

MR. MURPHY seems to have made his book primarily an 

interpretation of the Irish character. 

That is not to say that it has no plot plot. It has one, an 
astonishingly complex one, filled with gusty action and gusty 
characters and worked out with a th pasty on elaborateness 
which sets a higher value on spectacular incident than on 
plausible and consistent characterization. There is intrigue— 
both political and amorous; and there are brawls, violent 
death, and near escape from violent death. The backdrop is 
the lurid mining town of Butte, Montana. 

The plot, however, exists chiefly to provide a vehicle for 
a presentation of the Irish, singly and in groups; drunk and 
sober, coarse and sensitive, thoughtful and empty-headed, 
Catholic and apostate. These Irish and the few non-Irish 
in the novel ceaselessly speculate about and illustrate the 
complexities and mysteries of the Irish character. 

But all is not talk. The Irish work; they play; they sor- 
row; they fight bitter, brutal bloody fights. They appear 
briefly in the mines, more fully in the bars, still more fully 
at wakes and funerals. 

Mr. Murphy’s presentation of them is detailed, extensive, 
vigorous and full of vitality. Yet the reader feels a nagging 
dissatisfaction with it. He is constantly annoyed by a failure 
to effect any sort of synthesis of plot, character, and purpose. 
Much of the talk about the Irish temperament is unmotivated. 
It is difficult not to be incredulous at the spectacle of so 
many people spending so much time studying the Irish; it 
is difficult not to feel unconvinced that whenever one person 
is left alone with his thoughts and whenever as many as two 
people are gathered together the topic of paramount interest 
will be the Irish. Moreover, the light-hearted sacrifice of 
characterization to the demands of a slick plot leave the 
reader almost aghast as the Cinderella theme draws to its 


triumphant conclusion. 
IrENE MANN 


MotHer Went Map on Monpay. By Ethel Hueston. 

Bobbs-Merrill. 2.50 
THIS IS a sweet, if disjointed, story by the author of 
Prudence of the Parsonage. In the first two chapters, a 
mother has a day of good-humored rebellion against her 
thoughtless husband and their two daughters. The rest of 
the book concerns the love story of the younger of the two 
girls. Mixed in—with a heavy hand—is the awkward at- 
tempt of a family that feels the need of God to recapture 
some semblance of religion. 

A light book, without any literary significance, but it is 
wholesome, tender and harmless. Mary Toomey 
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THEATRE 


THE ODDS ON MRS. OAKLEY. The first theatrical 
week in October brought us four new stage offerings—The 
Odds on Mrs. Oakley, Men to the Sea, Soldier's Wife and 
Bloomer Girl. I must postpone the reviews of the last two 
till next week. This week I can only draw another deep 
sigh and explain that the first two plays are as disappointing 
as most of their predecessors have been this murky new 
season. 

We will take up first The Odds on Mrs. Oakley, Henry 
Segall’s two-act farce, produced by Robert Reid at the Cort 
Theatre. Mr. I’s leading characters are a young mar- 
ried couple (the Oakley’s) who own a race horse. They have 
decided to be divorced, and in settling their affairs they 
agree to divide the custody of the horse between them, each 
to “operate” the animal three months at a time. Unfortunate- 
ly the horse, Fanny, is a temperamental animal that does 
not love her young master. She deliberately loses every race 
in which he enters her. Her mistress, however, Fanny loves; 
so she wins every race she runs for Mrs. Oakley. 

There’s the whole plot except that Mrs. Oakley stakes her 
own virtue on one race; and as we don’t see any of the 
races, the farce resolves itself into a talk fest. We have 
one scene in a bar room near the race track, but there’s no 
suggestion of a race. The characters sit or stand around 
and talk and drink. That’s practically all there is to the 
farce, except the certainty that it will not be with us long. 


MEN TO THE SEA. Men to the Sea by Herbert Kubly, 
shown at the National by Dave Wolper, has an idea but, like 
many playwrights this season, its author fails to develop his 
plot. His drama has to do with sailors and the temptations 
their young wives meet when their husbands are at sea. 
There is one scene—a rowdy Christmas Eve party given by 
the women—which is so unpleasant that it ought to make 
every sailor who sees it proof against any temptations of 
the kind shown. The rest of the play offers us some moments 
of interest, but not many. 

At the end the noblest sailor of them all has been killed 
at sea, and his wife, Cristabel, the finest woman in the cast, 
temporarily loses her mind and becomes a street derelict. 
That would be depressing if it were convincing, but it isn’t. 
The play loses right there what interest and coherence it 
has had, and the audience files out of the theatre looking 
confused and disappointed. 

I’m too considerate to mention any of the actresses or 
actors connected with either of these plays. But next week 
some good news of our stage awaits you! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT. The setting is the Island 
of Martinique, while the action is swift, suspenseful and ex- 
citing in this tale of underground work against the Nazis 
after the fall of France. Ernest Hemingway's story has been 
translated into one of the most arresting pieces of interna- 
tional intrigue that can be found on the current screen. With 
Humphry Bogart, cast as a cynical fisherman from the 
United States who finally agrees to aid the De Gaullists, at 
his very best, the cinemagoer is guaranteed thrills and more 
thrills. A lucky newcomer, Lauren Bacall, as heroine, con- 
tributes a characterization that lingers in the memory as the 
American girl who unknowingly becomes involved in the 
maze of espionage because of her fascination for the hard-to- 
get hero. She is a sultry heroine, and fits perfectly into the 
sultry atmosphere of the tropical island where suspicion and 
unrest abound. Walter Brennan and Hoagy Carmichael han- 
dle sympathetic parts. Mature audiences will certainly want 
to add this to their film list. (Warner Brothers) 


THE MASTER RACE. As a sequel to his production 
Hitler's Children, Edward Golden unfolds one way in which 
Germany might harass the Allies and block reconstruction, 
even while the so-called master race is fleeing from the 
invading armies. After D-day, the story tells how a German 
general staff officer, played by George Coulouris, follows the 
party plan and settles down in a Belgian village, pretending 
to be a patriot and anti-Nazi, meanwhile sowing seeds of dis- 
unity and revolt. But the villain’s plot is frustrated by the 
American major who educates the townspeople in the way of 
freedom and peace. This picture is timely. It presents food 
for thought to adults, and is mildly diverting as entertain- 
ment. (RKO) 


THUNDER ROCK. An unusual psychological drama has 
been whipped up here in the history of a newspaperman who 
prophesizes World War II, is unheeded and exiles himself 
as a lighthousekeeper on Lake Michigan. There he lives in 
a strange world with ghosts of European refugees who died 
when their ship sank a hundred years before. The theme is 
novel and Michael Regrave gives a capable performance. 
However, objection must be made, because the sympathetic 
delineation of one of the characters and her identification as 
an apostle of social progress lend authority and acceptability 
to her indictment of a large family. Besides, a minister of 
religion is depicted as opposed to scientific progress and in its 
message of courage and optimism there are traces of deism 
and naturalism. (Charter Films Productions-English Films) 

Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


No unified behavior pattern, countrywide in scope, emerged 
from the week. . . . Feature of the week was rather the 
dissimilarity in the urges underlying events. . . . An occur- 
rence in Oklahoma, to give one instance, was motivated quite 
differently from one in Colorado and another in New Jer- 
sey... . An Oklahoma doctor, seeking chickens for Sunday 
dinner and wishing to avoid mussing his clothes, used a 22 
rifle. He hit three chickens and four tires on his auto... . 
The Colorado Medical Society announced its intention to 
conduct a course in dishwashing and other routines for 
restaurant workers. Pu of the course is two-fold: to 
stress the advantages of water in dishwashing techniques 
and the disadvantages A nsw in the introduction of waiters’ 
thumbs in soup-filled bowls. . . . A worried New Jersey 
matron cut short her vacation to rush home and guard her 
maid from other housewives. She found a note from the 
maid reading: “Am on a surprise vacation. Don’t expect me 
for two weeks. Having wonderful time.” . . . The dissimilarity 
in motivation produced great variety in the character of 
events. Occurrences in South Dakota, New York, Illinois, 
Africa, other spots, brought out this note of variety. 

Hobert Shot to Pieces, of Wounded Knee, S. D., son of 
Charles Shot to Pieces, was slightly wounded. . . . In north- 
ern New York, a tourist arriving at a resort hotel offered a 


bellhop a quarter to carry his bag. Instead of accepting the 
coin, the bellhop handed the tourist a quarter, exclaiming: 
“That man over there always tips me a dollar for carrying 
his bag, so I’ll tip you a quarter to handle your own bag 
and I'll still make seventy-five cents.” ... In French Moroc- 
co, an Arab was abserved eating a K-ration biscuit sandwich 
with a tube of American shaving cream as the spread... . 
In Illinois, when two girls, aged nine and ten respectively, 
entered a police station and inquired how they could get in 
touch with the OPA, the desk sergeant asked what was the 
idea. The ten-year-old girl explained: “A man refused us 
two dips of ice cream for our nickel cones and we want 
to report him to the OPA.” .. . 


Dissimilarity in the matter of events is nothing new. It 
goes back beyond the dawn of history. . . . If all events were 
similar, there would be no newspapers, no radio announcers. 
... A man reaches for his morning newspaper because he 
can never be sure what people were up to the day before. 

. Human beings are all endowed with free will, which 
means they are liable to do anything. . . . Some of them 
even deny they have free will. . . . Some of them, believe 
it or not, pick out Hell for their eternal abode. 

J. A. Toomey 
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ART 


IT IS INTERESTING to speculate on the result, had the 
American gift for illustrative painting developed into a more 
complete form of art. I am not here referring to such things 
as magazine or book illustrations, but to that type of paint- 
ing in which the preponderance of interest lies in the sub- 
ject matter. It is one where this interest is first secured by 
the dramatic, sentimental, or reminiscent character of what 
is depicted, and secondarily by the art that has been em- 
ployed in composing it into a picture. 

The greatest art is more than merely illustrative, yet as 
we see from work such as that of Daumier, illustration of 
the higher, more profound type often accompanies distinc- 
tion. It is a legitimate field of art with its own range of 
expression and growth. And it is one in which many Ameri- 
can painters, such as Winslow Homer, Bellows, John Sloan 
and Reginald Marsh, have shown ability of a high order. 

There has been little in the way of consecutive develop- 
ment of this phase of art, however, largely because of the 
“preciosity” of American painters, who devote themselves 
to displaying the cleverness with which they can repeat the 
artistic ideas of current European art movements. A flourish- 
ing school of American illustrative painting, if of a high 
order, would do much toward immunizing us against influ- 
ences remote from our natural direction in art. 

It could also, in subject matter and the development of 
artistic handling, give basic material to be transmuted into 
wotk of the higher type, and in a form native to us. Our 
political independence is a matter of the past; our complete 
cultural independence, however, is still to be achieved. 

This interest in artistic nativism, while far from being 
a new one, had some stimulus from a very readable and in- 
forming book, Winslow Homer, by Lloyd Goodrich, (Mac- 
millan. $7.50.) 

The author has written a stimulating book, and his short 
analytical resume of Homer’s painting, on page 201, is clear 
and highly discerning. It is, furthermore, a complete com- 
mentary on this artist’s stamina of spirit, for what he ex- 
ecuted toward the end of his career of over fifty years of 
work represented his best painting. 

As he grew older, his long struggle to embody his il- 
lustrative power within a unity of pictorial composition be- 
gan to be rewarded. A feeling for proportion and right 
emphasis came into play, which had been lacking in his 
earlier work, and brought with it a greater unity, that sup- 
plemented his power of observation and ability as a painter. 
Unlike the more mystical Ryder, he was a painter of the 
surface of life, but he brought to it a freshness of vision 
and a love for the American scene that accorded well with 
his independence of mind, and with the land of his nativity. 

Barry Byrne 


CORRESPONDENCE 


DEMOCRACY IN UMW 


Epitor: Having attended the thirty-eighth Convention of 
the United Mine Workers of America in Cincinnati a few 
weeks ago, I am interested in comparing my experiences 
with your article Rhetoric and Rule in Cincinnati, which ap- 
peared in Comment on the Week, in America, September 
30, 1944. 

The autonomy question which your article described “as 
an attempt to restore self-government to several hundred 
thousand miners now deprived of it” is not a simple one. 
AMERICA aims to give the Catholic viewpoint of the week’s 
news to its readers. Labor organizations of workers by work- 
ers and for workers is in accord with Catholic principles; 
but after talking with the delegates from all the mine dis- 
tricts in the country, I have the impression that the majority 
of them simply do not want district autonomy in those dis- 
tricts now under provisional government. Under existing 
circumstances, they prefer to let matters remain as they are. 
Here is the reason for their attitude as expressed by them: 

(1) They enjoy the right to elect their local officials. 
(2) The district unit which is the subject of our prob- 
lem often embraces a large number of locals, thousands 

















of miners and vast extent of territory. District leader- 

ship presents to the district president and secretary- 

treasurer a large-size governing job which demands 
outstanding ability. 

(3) In the past the union and miners interests have 
suffered severely from incompetence and inability of 
elected officers to cope with strong company anti-union 
pressure. 

(4) They believe that Mr. Lewis and his appointed 
district leaders are doing an honest and capable job. 
The Lewis hand which you describe as being heavy 
upon them since 1920 is regarded as light in compari- 
son to exploitation by an industry which has been no- 
torious since the nineteenth century for inhumane labor 
conditions. 

(5) The miners are suspicious that arguments in 
favor of democracy are often put forth with very un- 
democratic ends in view. They fear that money is now 
being spent to break the power of the UMW by intro- 
ducing district autonomy in places where it has proved 
unworkable to the point of nearly wrecking the union. 

(6) Well established districts now enjoy autonomy. 
The other districts will get autonomy when they can 
provide elected officials to give the miners capable and 
honest rule. 

It will be news to many that the autonomy question was 
debated on the floor of the Convention from mid-morning 
until late afternoon. Many delegates spoke for autonomy. 
Many more spoke strongly against it for reasons enumerated 
above. When the question was put to the vote of the con- 
vention after Mr. Lewis’ speech, the vote against autonomy 
was overwhelming. According to the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
2,500 delegates voted against autonomy while 150 voted for it. 

Why plead that they be given district autonomy which, 
as they showed in their convention, they do not want? 

The delegates were under the impression that Mr. Ed- 
mundson was present at the Convention until the autonomy 
issue was lost. In questioning the right of Mr. Edmundson 
to be seated as a delegate, the Credentials Committee held 
a hearing. This commitee cited the union constitution, 
Article 12, sections 9 and 14, and alleged that Mr. Edmund- 
son had not paid dues nor had he been employed in or 
around a coal mine—as required by Article 12, section 9 of 
the constitution, since July 13, 1944. 

This ruling, as well as Mr. Lewis’ ruling, that Article 
VIII, section I, of the constitution “places the same limita- 
tion on the right to run for office as Article XII section 9 
places on the right to be seated in the convention,” was 
placed before the entire convention and was adopted by the 
unanimous vote of nearly 3,000 delegates. 

It seems to me that this is a matter for fact finding rather 
than editorializing over violation of democratic decencies. li 
Mr. Edmundson did have the constitutional impediments 
to being seated as a delegate and to running for office, then 
this entire procedure was perfectly democratic. Evidently 
the delegates were under the impression that the case was 
as stated. 

As America has benefited its readers by presenting ex- 
cellent articles in the past on the subject of “Portal to 
Portal,” and other matters of concern to our miners, per- 
haps in the near future, we may enjoy another article on 
Autonomy. Factual articles do much more in helping us 
to form sound opinions, than editorial generalities. 

Holy Cross College, 

Worcester, Mass. Tuomas E. Sorte tt, S.J. 


[While we are grateful to Father Shortell for this in- 
teresting account of the UMW Convention, we remain skep- 
tical of its democratic character. We wrote with full knowl- 
edge both of the debate on autonomy and the resultant vote, 
as well as of the “legal” means used to keep Mr. Edmund- 
son outside the Convention and off the ballot in the coming 
referendum. But “legal” means are not necessarily demo- 
cratic, as Hitler demonstrated in gaining control of Ger- 
many. We do not think they were in this case. Father 
Shortell fails to mention that Lewis supporters broke up a 
pre-convention caucus of the antonomy delegates “with scant 
respect for democratic decencies.” But then maybe Mr. Lewis 
knew nothing of this and would have stopped it had he 
known. Perhaps, as far as the miners are concerned, “pro- 


visional” rule is, as Mr. Lewis has maintained, superior to 
democratic rule. Perhaps the rank-and file miners, as dis- 
tinguished from the convention delegates, do not wish te 
elect their district officers. We abstract from these ques- 
tions here. We believe, however, that those who oppose Mr. 
Lewis and “provisionalism” ought to have a fair chance to 
fight for their opinions. Deprived of their leader by legal 
technicalities, we do not think they had that chance at Cim- 
cinnati.—Ebitor. | 


DIALOG MASS 


Epitor: Anent Lieutenant Agerty’s “More High Masses” 
discussion in America September 9, and Charles L. Maz- 
zarella’s “Low Masses Needed” September 30, I offer a 
compromise that has been very effective in increasing the 
appreciation of the Sacrifice of the Mass here at Fort Riley 
—thiat is, the Recited Mass. If GI Joe and GI Jane, civilian 
personnel and officers can be drawn to attend a daily eve- 
ning Mass at 6:30 p.m. after putting in a good day’s work 
it bodes well for the Recited Mass. A wee bit of patience 
(a priestly virtue) in the beginning is all that is required, 
and soon both priest and people are amply rewarded in 
their increased devotion in offering the Sacrifice. How much 
more of a busy Chaplain’s time does this necessitate? Hardly 
five minutes! Fellow Chaplains and brother priests, how 
about giving the Lord a break? Bring more people to Him 
via the Missa Recitata. 


Fort Riley, Kansas Norsert A. SULKowskK1, C.PpP.S. 


S.0.S.: ROSARIES FOR SERVICEMEN 


Epitor: There has been a steadily increasing demand by 
Chaplains the world over for cord rosaries — rosaries which 
are light, durable, will not corrode. Such rosaries have 
proved to be, as numerous letters received testify, the ideal 
gift for the servicemen. 

The Young Ladies’ Sodality of Boston’s Holy Trinity 
Church has been actively engaged in this work for some time, 
and to date has furnished apprcximately 10,000 rosaries. In 
addition to this, its members have instructed many other 
groups in this work. At the present time, they admit they are 
hard-pressed, have requests from Chaplains for over four 
thousand additional rosaries; consequently, they are making 
a special drive for assistance of every kind. Additional 
workers are needed; funds must be raised to cover the cost 
of the materials. Donations of medals and money are grate- 
fully received. No charge, of ccurse, is made for the rosaries 
sent to the Chaplains; the girls feel their efforts are more 
than rewarded by the numerous letters received from service- 
men and Chaplains alike. 

The Sodality of Holy Trinity Church meets every Thurs- 
day evening at eight o'clock at the sodality room, 135 Shaw- 
mut Avenue, and anyone interested in this work will be more 
than welcome. Printed instructions are also available upon 
request. The rosaries are made of Belfast cord and are com- 
plete with a plastic crucifix. 


Boston, Mass. DoroTtTHEA R. LANGGUTH 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


EpITror: AMERICA’s attitude on unemployment compensation 
is puzzling because the proposal seems inflationary. Any- 
body would be foolish to save money now which would dis- 
qualify him or her from free post-war unemployment in- 
surance. It would seem to be an inducement to large blocs 
of workers not to save and not to buy war bonds. 

The difference in the scale of pay of war workers and the 
pay of men and women in the armed services is such that an 
equalization of unemployment benefits might become a source 
of acrimony. 

Regardless of the extent of unemployment payments, the 
prospects are that the housing shortage after this war will 
be more distressing than after World War I. Money will 
not be much use to returning soldiers if the housing accom- 
modations are insufficient. 


New York, N. Y. Henry V. Moran 
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THE WORD 


THERE is no obscurity whatever about the Gospel of the 
twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost. It is one of those hard, 
simple, take-it-or-leave-it gospels. It teaches one lesson only, 
forgiveness, and it teaches it with a threat: “So shall my 
heavenly Father do to you if you forgive not every one his 
brother from your hearts.” (Matt. 18:23-35) 

It is not an easy virtue to practice. It does not even seem 
attractive. Any clever writer or talker can make it seem 
silly, weak, ridiculous. Yet of all virtues, it is perhaps the 
most typically Christian. 

“This is Christ’s most striking innovation in morality,” 
said a writer a few centuries ago. “It has produced so much 
impression on mankind that it is commonly regarded as 
the whole or at least the fundamental part of the Christian 
moral system. When a Christian spirit is spoken of, it may 
be remarked that a forgiving spirit is usually meant. .. . 
All other laws were in some degree recognized in pagan 
morality ... but in the law of forgiveness a startling shock 
was given to the prevailing beliefs and notions of mankind. 
By this law an ineffaceable and palpable division has been 
made between ancient and modern morality.” 

The old morality was an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. 
The pre-Christian ideal of heroism was a Ben Hur who 
would suffer and plan and endure a whole lifetime to gain 
revenge. The new morality is love your enemies. Its ideal 
is Christ, beaten, bloody, mocked, nailed to a Cross pray- 
ing, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” 

The old morality has come to life again in the tenets of 
Nazism. Humility, love, forgiveness, are all cowardly traits, 
unworthy of a member of the Master Race. We are fighting 
this old morality, reborn in our century, but we must know 
that we are doomed to failure unless we fight it with the 
weapons of the new morality of Christ. Despite the induce- 
ments of radio, press, propaganda, even at times of Army 
officers and Government officials, we may not allow a desire 
for revenge to dominate us in our fighting. If the pagan 
spirit of the enemy conquers in our hearts the forgiving 
spirit of Christ, then in victory we shall be vanquished by the 
very thing we have been fighting to conquer. 

Christ does not even argue the point. It is not arguable. 
The world says, hate and seek vengeance. Christ says, love 
and forgive. The world says, it is silly, it is stupid, it is soft 
to forgive. 

Christ is so insistent on this forgiveness that he makes 
us beg forgiveness from God on the basis of our own will- 
ingness to forgive. “Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.” We put a limit on 
God’s forgiveness of us. We ask Him not to forgive us un- 
less we ourselves forgive those who hurt us. 

More than that, He has made it clear that God is not 
willing to accept our sacrifice if we offer it while harbor- 
ing hatred or grudges. He bids us to leave our gift at the 
altar and go and be reconciled with our brother and then 
returning offer our gift.We know how often we ourselves 
pray for forgiveness in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
very words of the Consecration of the Chalice remind us that 
the Mass is a Sacrifice of Reparation, a sacrifice offered to 
obtain pardon for sin. “This is the Chalice of niy Blood... 
which shall be shed for you and for many unto the remission 
of sins.” At the foot of the altar we pray that the “Almighty 
and Merciful God grant us pardon, absolution and remission 
of our sins.” As the priest kisses the altar for the first time, 
he begs God “to pardon all my sins.” The Kyrie Eleison is 
a prayer for forgiveness. In the Gloria we ask the “Lamb 
of God who takes away the sins of the world,” to “have 
mercy on us.” 

The priest offers the Sacred Host “for all my numberless 
sins, offenses and negligences.” All through the Mass runs 
this fervent prayer for forgiveness until in that last intimate 
prayer to the Holy Trinity before the blessing of the people, 
the priest prays that the sacrifice be propitiabile for himself 
and for all for whom he has offered it, and by propitiabile 
he means fruitful in regaining the friendship and good will 
of God, fruitful in gaining a forgiveness of sins. 

We all need and badly need forgiveness. We will gain it 
only as we give it. Joun P. DELaNey 
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A veritable THESAURUS of fascinating 
information about St. Joseph, the man 
nearest to Christ ... absolutely free, if 


you subscribe NOW to 





The Science and Culture Series 


Edited by JosepH Husstewy, S.J., Ph.D. 


You, too, can share in the vast cultural and intellectual 
benefits which the books in THE SCIENCE AND 
CULTURE SERIES are now imparting to their read- 
ers. Each author in the Series has been selected for 
his learning, his expert knowledge of the material he 
contributes, and his fine appreciation for what in the 
highest sense constitutes Science and Culture. Book after 
book produced under SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
imprint offers authentic and authoritative discussions 
of universal interest, providing the discriminating 
reader with a Catholic literature expressive of the 
highest tradition of learning. 


Subscribers to the Series receive these outstanding ex- 
amples of Catholic scholarship regularly just as each 
book comes off the press. By way of introduction to 
THE SCIENCE AND CULTURE SERIES, we are 
offering at this time absolutely free a copy of 


THE MAN NEAREST TO CHRIST 


By Francis Lap Firas, S.J. 
(Regular price, $2.50) 


Here is, first of all, the life story of Christ’s foster- 
father, based on the Gospel narrative. Here, too, is 
recorded the amazing spread of devotion to St. Joseph, 
from the earliest days of Christianity to the present, 
with special emphasis on doctrinal and theological pro- 
nouncements on the Saint formulated by the Council 


BRUCE-MILWAUEBE: You may enter my name as 6 subscriber 
to THE SCIENCE AND CULTURE SERIES and send me 
THE MAN NEAREST TO CHRIST, by F. L. Files, S.J., as 
my FREE enrollment premium. Also send me the current selec- 
tion, FRANCIS THOMPSON: IN HIS PATHS, on five days’ 
epprovel. I agree to purchase at least five books per year, and 
understand that a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND of my own choice 
will be sent me after the purchase of every five books. 
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of Trent. Withal a book designed to bring the Saint 
to his rightful heritage as Saint of Saints and Patron 
of the Church Universal. 


The current book 


If you subscribe to THE SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
SERIES now, you will receive as your first regular 
offering 


FRANCIS THOMPSON: 
IN HIS PATHS 


By Terence L. Conno ty, S.J. 
(Price, $2.50) 


Accompany Father Connolly, foremost living author- 
ity on Thompsoniana, to the England of Francis 
Thompson, where you will meet Wilfred Meynel, our 
author’s host, the whole well known and loved circle 
of Thompson’s friends and benefactors, and other 
favorite people and places immortalized by Thomp- 
son’s writing. This delightful literary journey will 
throw new light upon many of Thompson’s works 
and will make closer and dearer to us this, the greatest 
Catholic poet of our times. 


The attached coupon provides a convenient means to 
enter your name as a subscriber to THE SCIENCE 
AND CULTURE SERIES now and of obtaining these 
two noteworthy books. It will also insure your receipt 
regularly of the Science and Culture titles as they 
come off the press, of free book dividends from the 
Series’ list every time you have purchased five books, 
and the monthly SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
REVIEW informing you of new books and substitu- 
tion titles in the Series. Each selection will be sent to 
you on five days’ approval. Return the coupon today 
and you will receive your free copy of THE MAN 
NEAREST TO CHRIST, and your first book, 
FRANCIS THOMPSON: IN HIS PATHS. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
110 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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